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Brannan Directs Factional War 


Agains 


ORBERT MUHLEN: 





let Germany Choose Red Army 
Or US Troops Against Tyranny’ 


With Germany looming ever more ominously as an issue in the cold 
ar, Norbert Muhlen brings his series of first-hand reports on that divided 
puntry to a close with a discussion of the recent Paris talks and a critique 
ff our policy of making belated “concessions.” 

By NORBERT MUHLEN 

New Leader Roving Correspondent 
my UR GERMAN POLICY since the war’s end has been dictated by 
Russia. First, we made outright concessions to the Russians; since 
1946 we have been taking counter-measures against the Russians; 
@d in the past year we have been making concessions to the Germans 
mm order to contain the Russians. In other words, only when the Soviets 
mmitted the blunders inherent 
Beponse, to do the right things; we 
pe never acted in accord with deci- 


springing from our own _ inde- 


endént view of what is required in 


any. 


BA this applies very much to the 
isions concerning Germany which 


Mr. Acheson had closeted himself 


two days with Mr. Ernest Bevin and 
Robert Schuman — were recently 
mdered in Paris. 


mince October, the 


West has been 


mer nervous over creation of the 
let puppet republic in Eastern Ger- 


y and 


n 


Ming for the 


its appeal for union with 
Germany. Something had to be 
to prevent West Germans from 


Eastern Lorelei and 


sirenic calls for unity and inde- 


mdenc¢ Mi 


1 


Hed High Commissione: 


un 


Acheson therefore an- 
ced cheerfully to B« 


mn Premiei 
Adenauer that henceforth the 
would per- 
West Germans to send consulai 
sentatives abroad and sit in the 
cil of Europe; that they would 


it Germans to negotiate ove 


: h factories were to be dismantled 


that dismantling—afte: 


some 800 


Bof nearly 2,000 factories have been 
fr destroyed or removed (some to 
East)—would soon cease altogether 


a * x 


D THESE DECISIONS been made 


fr, they could have accomplished 


meh toward steering German eco- 
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in their system were we driven, in 


nomic and political recovery along the 
line of our interests. As things stand. 
however, we have muffed the ball 
twice: once when we insisted that dis- 
mantling should continue, although it 
only helped our adversary in the cold 
war; and now when we order its cessa- 
tion as a means, so Germans think, of 
bribing them not to desert to the East. 

It is an unfortunate rule in politics 
that correction of a mistake, made too 
late and under pressure from oppo- 
nents, is tantamount to exhibiting 
French royalty was famous 
for making “concessions” the moment 
a menacing populace entered the royal 
courtyard. In the case of Germany 
today, our belated “concessions” only 


weakness. 


invite pressure for new concessions. 
More dangerous, West Germans have 
been handed an invitation to play ball 
with Russia and politely blackmail the 
West, for, while ideologically they are 
little attracted to the East, practical 
politics has taught them that only 
when Russia meneuvers threateningly 
in her zone does America grant them 
their due. 
: . a 

THERE IS STILL TIME to seize the 
initiative in advance of Russia’s next 
move in Germany. That move is almost 
certain to be recall of her occupation 
from the Eastern “German 
Democratic Republic” which she con- 
trols. If this happens, dissatisfaction 
in Western Germany against the Allies 
will be worked up to a high pitch by 
Russian propaganda with 
righteous pride how the Soviet zone 
has been freed to determine its own 
fate. That the Russians have been pre- 
paring their de-occupation move fo! 
two years by establishing a German 
Communist army under the guise of a 


forces 


stressing 


“people’s police’—and have equipped 
it with heavy arms, tanks and artillery 

will be ignored; movement of the 
Red Army to Poland, whence it will 
be ready to cross the Oder-Neisse line 
in mere hours, will also be glossed 
over. The only thing Germans will see 
is that the Soviets have again placed 

(Continued on Page Three) 


t GOP Farm Leaders 


Liberci as Farm Bureau Chief 
Would Cement Tie With Labor 


By JONATHAN STOUT 
New Leader Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


POLITICAL EVENT of first-rate importance will take place in 
Chicago on December 12 when Fair Deal backers will make a 
formal effort to bring one of America’s largest farm organizations 


into the Democratic-labor-farmer coalition. 


At the annual meeting of 


the American Farm Bureau Federation, most powerful of farm groups, 
a move will be made to depose its incumbent president, Allan B. Kline, 


Iowa Republican, who has led the farm 
fight against the Brannan Plan, to re- 
place him with a liberal Democrat more 
sympathetic to the Truman program. 

The preliminary skirmishing, which 
has been going on for some time, has 
been generalled by Kline on the one 
hand and on the other by Secretary of 
Agriculture Charles F. Brannan. 

Open hostilities broke out this wee 
when the Kline administration in the 
Farm Bureau Federation let it be 
known that for the first time in at least 
a generation it was snubbing the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture by failing to invite 
him to its annual meeting. 

The snub was called to public atten- 
tion at last Saturday’s annual conven- 
tion of a rival farm organization, the 
National Grange, at Sacramento, Calif 
Secretary Brannan, the chief speaker, 


ai aa 


% 


AGRICULTURE SEC’Y BRANNAN 
In ‘48 a tour de force 


caused a flurry of inquiries by corre- 
spondents when, obliquely alluding to 
the snub, he told Grange delegates: 


“I should like to say here that the 
Grange deserves credit for attempt- 
ing to give its membership the op- 
portunity to hear all sides of the 
price support question. That this is 
your intention is obvious from my 
presence here today. I want to salute 
that obvious desire to observe tra- 
ditional American democratic prac- 
tices.” 

Secretary Brannan then emphasized 
the point —without ever menioning 
Kline or the Farm Bureau Federation 
by name—with a ripping attack on the 
sliding scale for farm supports favored 
by Kline. Brannan followed this with 
an explanation and argument for the 


Brannan Plan, as a substitute for the 
present price support law which, under 
Kline’s leadership, has been endorsed 
by the Farm Bureau Federation. 

* x x 

FOR MORE THAN A YEAR there 
has been a struggle between the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties for the 
farm vote. A personal duel between 
Brannan and Kline has epitomized this 
struggle. During last year’s political 
campaign Kline was often seen in the 
company of Republican Presidential 
candidate Thomes E. Dewey; and _ it 
was generally understood at the time 
that if Dewey won the Presidency, he 
would appoint Kline his Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

The frustration of Kline’s hopes and 
expectations was due in part to the 
swing of the farm states to Truman. 
Most of the credit for this was then 
given to Secretary Brannan, who per- 
sonally stumped the farm districts and 
produced the biggest surprise of a sur- 
prising election by pulling Kline’s 
home state, Iowa, into the Democratic 
column. This was acknowledged as 
being something of a tour de force 
in traditionally rock-ribbed Republican 
Iowa. 

Holding the initiative, Brannan again 
carried the fight to Kline last May by 
opening his fight for what hss since 
become known as the Brannan Plan 
with a meeting at Des Moines, Iowa, 
to which Midwest 
farm leaders, labor leaders and Demo- 
cratic party Kline ig- 
nored the invitation and stayed away. 

In a personal interview, Secretary 
3rannan told your correspondent that 
he felt confident that members of the 
Farm Bureau Federation would repu- 
diate the leadership of Kline and the 
Republican point of view he expresses. 

Whether this repudiation will take 
place in Chicago two weeks from Mon- 
day, when Kline comes up for re-elec- 
tion to the Bureau presidency, depends 
in large measure on the attitude of the 
Southern group in the Federation. They 
appear to hold the balance of power 
at present. 

Several 


3rannan_ invited 


functionaries 


months ago a_ group of 
Southern Farm Bureau leaders sparked 
a revolt against Kline that promised an 
end to his regime. The latter has been 
working hard ever since to quiet this 
revolt. Kline’s adherents claim he has 
succeeded. Other reports, however, con- 
tradict this and point to the fact that 
(Continued on Page Three) 











1—— East and West 


The Bridge of Brest-Litovsk 











(First of Two Articles) 
HE NAME OF MARGARETE BUBER- 
"Teomann became prominent early thi 
year in a trial initiated by Victor Krav- 
chenko against a low-grade pro-Commun! 





publication in Pai One of the highlights of 
this trial r ypearance of M Buber- 
Neumann on the nd a re Her testi 
mony stirred the dge and the audience whe 
I iv! ¢ the of he 
prisonment 1 Commu- 
nist in the Soviet Union, het 
xtradition to the Gestapo 
yy the KVD ar ner {1le 
n Hitler’s camps f« inothe 
four yeal 
Now he ha publi hed a 
ne 4 boo! entitled A p oner of 
> alin and Hitl Translate 
; } 





into English fro 


Dallin it 


German, 


appeared last mmer in 
London and in three mont} two additional 
printings were sold out. It is no exaggeration 
to say that this book is of historical importance: 
It conveys a better understanding of Russia and 
Germasy than many a scientific stud: 


HEINZ NEUMANN, Marvarete’s husband, 
was one of the in Cor 
Along with a number of other leadin 
nists, he fled 1933, at 
Switzerland and then to Russia. Mai 
Since they were not, 


Stalinist, Heinz was 


leaders of Germ munism 
Commu- 
first to 


arete ac- 


Germany in 


companied hin 


100-per-cent 


however, 
arrested in 


1937, and Margarete never found out whether 
he was executed or died in a prison. In July, 
1938, Mrs. Buber-Neumann was arrested, too, 
and was sentenced by the NKVD to five years 
in a corrective labor camp “as a_ socially 


dangerous element.” 

She protested against the investi- 
gation and against the sentence pronounced in 
her absence. She wa 
ney of the Soviet 
clearly points 


methods of 


brought before the “attor- 

Union” whose description 
at Andrei Vyshinsky (at that time 
he was attorney-general of the Soviet Union). 
When she repeated her complaints before him, 
the attorney-general spoke to her in a fatherly 
tone, tried to her convince her 
that “a mistake has certainly been made in your 
affair; everything will take a happy turn.” The 
“happy turn” was Mai 
Siberia 


She was to serve five years in the 


calm and to 


garete’s deportation to 


region of 


Karaganda in the Kazakhstan steppes. At first 


Margarete v pel tted to 1 e freely about 
a small village while performing an assigned 
tas! Soon, however, she was transferred t 
a “punitive » for the rest ol er term: 
her offense was ; ritten complaint ldressed 
to the Supre ( | 

No Sund no ho i’ Vere erved 
in the puniti », except the Ist of May 
and the 7th of November. Working |} were 
practically unlimited. The barracks were filthy 
a had ly one wis! nce in my life to lis 
in a bed without } flees and lic inally 
Margarete fell ill with brucilosi 

This was in the winter of 1939-40. The wat 
in Europe had started amidst the friendli 
“relations betw 1 Moscow and Be 

IN JANUARY, 1940, Margarete was shipped 
back to Moscow. In the Moscow Butyrki prison 
he met a number of other German women: 
they were placed in a big cell in the same 
corridor where she had spent a few months 


before her deportation. But now the cell was 
newly painted, each prisoner had a clean bed, 
food was good and sufficient; new underwear, 


clothing, shoes and even fur coats were dis- 


By David J. Dallin — 


tributed to the German prisoners. A week after 


arrival, they were brought to a _ hairdresser; 
a mirror on the wall, and it was a 


strange feeling to sit before a mirror and have 


there was ‘ 


one’s hair set. Despite our profound depression 


we felt again like laughing.” Finally, it was 


announced to the German prisoners that their 
enten¢ were changed from “imprisonment” 
to “banishment from the Soviet Union.” 
In February, 1940, a group of German Com- 
nists, men and women, were loaded in a 
railway car and shipped west 


The twenty-eight and two women were 
near Brest-Litovsk, at 


frontier between 


men 
ord red to leave the Cal 
and 


the German- 


— The Home Front 


Soviet-occupied Poland. It was an icy day 
“All faces were rigid with horror. We looked 
over the railway bridge: a soldier was slowly 
apprcaching from the other side. When he can, 
nearer, I recognized the cap of an SS man. The 
NKVD officer and the SS man greeted one on 
other.” The NKVD officer took a list out of }j 
briefcase and began to call off the names of ty 
prisoners. Three prisoners turned to the NKyp 
officer and started to talk to him nervoys) 
they refused to cross the bridge. These were, 
Jewish Communist from Hungary, a Germa 
teacher and a young worker from Dresden; th 
latter had been involved in a shooting affair 
vith Nazis and qwas certain to be executed ong 
in Gestapo hands. After a few minutes the thre 
men were driven over the bridge. The Hyp. 
with his suitcase enraged the §§ 
the pig 
smuggle Communist literature into Germany 
All thirt 


Communists were delivered to the Gestapo, 






garian Jew 


man: “Obviously Jewish wants to 





Speed up, don’t pretend to be tired!” 





Rex 


> 


obo 





HERE HAVE BEEN too many “musts” 
"Piiatety. too many topics that had deadlines 
attached. So more than one matter which 
lay close to my heart was crowded out of this 
space in The New Leader. Among other things, 
I was forced to commit lese majeste. The King 
of the Hoboes died on October 29 and I did not 
even drop a journalistic tear in memory of him. 

¢ But Dan O’Brien was never 
in a hurry. Perhaps he will 
not mind too much. 

During the past 30 or 40 
there been two 
distinguished wayfarers who 
have attached themselves to 
me in a rather desultory and 
erratic fashion. One was Dr. 
Ben Reitman. Once every 
year or two he would drop 
into my office and bring me 
up-to-date about doings in the hobo world. 
Ben had a real sociologist’s interest in his pro- 
fession. It was with a distinct touch of pride 
that he would discuss the different ranks among 
the knights of the road or describe in detail the 
fine techniques of their craft. But, in the end, 
he proved a traitor to his kind. Dan O’Brien 
would refer with gentle regret to the fact that 
he turned respectable and lined up with the 
legions of law and order. 

“He just wasn’t quite good enough,” Dan 
would sigh. “He couldn't take it. The lure 
of a fine house and a regular bed was too 
much for him.” 

How Dan O’Brien happened to be 
king of the hoboes I never had precisely ex- 
Now 
a convention of hoboes 
San Francisco, o1 
The word 
hundred or two of 


years have 





Bohn 


chosen 


plained to me and then there would be 
in St. Louis, Chicago, 
n Bowery. 


+} 


aow!l On 


our ow 


would be pas sed dow: line. A 
together. 
but 


because 


13 
would get 


1or 


them 


There would be tough battle votes, 
usually Dan won out. 
he | id the n | T | 


ideological lingo. 


HE WAS BORN, of course, in Ireland. 
cording it was 90 years 
The basis for his philosophy was laid by his 
father, who permanently fixed Dan’s tastes by 
dying of overwork. Trinity College, Dublin, 
always occupied a prominent spot in his con- 
versation, but whatever education he absorbed 
in its sacred halls must have been lapped up 
very rapidly, for he asked his friends to be- 
lieve that he came to these shores when he was 
seventeen. Whether he had actually circled 
“this small globe” twenty times, as he claimed, 
no man will ever know. And if his imagination 
somewhat exaggerated the learned and skilled 


Ac- 


ago. 


to his chronology 


By William E. Bohn —~ 


professions at which he had proven his eff. 
ciency, God and St. Peter will certainly pas 
lightly over his lapses from factual accuracy. 
On the day his obituary appeared in the 
New York Times, I went looking through a 
old letter-file, and there—sure enough! —] 
found some faded, pencil-scribbled pages signed 
‘“Rexhobo.” The dates were in the year 1931 


ONCE HE WROTE ME about a poet named 
Graham who had been jailed “by the capital. 
ists.” Why he was incarcerated, I don’t know 
Probably it was not for writing bad poetry. But 
Dan had dedicated himself to the task of setting 
him free. He wrote to ask me to interest Hey- 
wood Broun. Heywood, characteristically, was 
ready to do his best. 

I am sorry to say that my files fail to tell the 
end of the story. Whether the persecuted poet 
was ever restored to the free light of heaven 
I cannot tell. The last sentence of Dan’s last 
letter dealing with the matter reads: “The 
future is dark for those who challenge and @re 
the status quo in poetry and song. Yours for 
freedom for poets.” This is sufficient to plac 
my departed friend. ,His way of life was sym: 
bolic. It was a constant protest against the 
conventional scheme of things. This man wanted 
a less rigid world, a more fluid existence, a way 
of life which would offer the soul greater variety 

It was usually in Union Square that he would 
call t& me. I would be hurrying to an engage 
ment and I would hear his high-floating Irish 
tenor: “Hey, Doc!” No matter what duty called, 
the man was irresistible. I would drop to a benth 
beside him, and he would start all over agail 
to tell me how silly I was to try to make the 
world better by hurrying from one class to a 
other, one meeting to another, one luncheon 
dinner to another. “If you would just all sto 
hurrying, if you would just all stop and think 
for a while, the world would be better, you 
wouldn’t have to work to make it better.” 

Sometimes I would see a dark, sad look come 
over his face. Then I would know what ha 
happened. He was looking at some bunch 0 
strident Communists. This would be along ! 
the ’30’s when unemployment was at its height 
and the Communists had taken Dan’s audient 
away from him. “Look at them,” he would sa 
“The capitalists are bad enough. But they don! 
want the whole world. They can’t cover it. Thef 
leave little valleys, green spots here and ther 
where a fellow can escape. But these guys 
Where they get hold there isn’t an inch left 
There is no outlet for a man’s body or soul. 
You can’t breathe.” So there was one subjet 
about which we could agree. 
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Germans Choice: 


‘US or Reds’ 


(Continued from Page One) 

the U.S. in a bad dilemma. If Western 
occupation troops stay and the Rus- 
sians leave, Soviet propaganda will 
make the most of that situation, and a 
sizable body of West German opinion 
might then indeed shift its orientation 
Eastward. 

What, then, shall we do? 

Recall of our occupation troops would 
mean surrendering our last outpost in 
Europe; that, clearly, is unthinkable, 
for Germany would then be left to the 
mercy of the Red Army. Neither can 
we, however, permit the establishment 
of anew German army of from five to 
seven divisions, as has been suggested. 
Such an army’s military value would 
be dubious; its political role would be 
dangerous. Without rigid economic and 
political controls, such as obtain in the 
East, we could never be sure of its 
loyalty; and it would certainly alienate 
the Atlantic Pact nations to the degree 
where their value as allies would de- 
crease. It would run counter to our 
German policy and to all our interests 
to revive German militarism, which 
has always been the traditional ally 
of Russia and the traditional foe of 
freedom. 


* 


AS I HAVE INDICATED in a pre- 


vious article (The New Leader, Novem- 
ber 19), the majority of West Germans 
do not resent the American occupation 
as such: they only resent specific acts 


of that occupation. Since the installa- 
tion of a High Commissioner, our occu- 
pation troops have become a de facto 
foreign garrison. Why not formally de- 
dare them as such? We could explain 
to the Germans that from now on these 
troops will act only to protect them, 
Europe, and ourselves from the tyranny 
—both of Russia and of native con- 
spirators — most Germans fear and 
despise, If we let the Germans choose 
between the Red Army and American 
Troops for the Protection of Germany 
against Tyranny, they will not hesi- 
tate to choose the latter. 

The most important and the only re- 
liable line of defense behind our newly- 
constituted protective army would, of 
course, be the minds of the Germans, 
It is stil] possible to construct that line, 
and to infuse Germany with an anti- 
totalitarian and democratic spirit. Three 
years ago former Secretary of State 
Byrnes, terminating the Morgenthau 
period in our German policy, an- 
hounced at Stuttgart that it was neither 
in Germany’s interests nor ours to turn 
itinto a pawn or partner in the East- 
West struggle. But the East Germans 
have become a pawn of the East, the 
West Germans still remain to be won 
6ver as voluntary, reliable and firm 
Partners of the democratic West. 





—S$quinting at Labor 











HE SURVIVOR. Senator Bob Taft, only surviv- 

ing member in Congregs of the team of Taft & 

Hartley, has readied a new bill to ban industry- 
wide bargaining, and he has done so only one month 
after Business Week ran a full-page ad in the New 
York Times saying this is exactly what the country 
needs. The Taft proposal is coyly described by U. S. 
News & World Report (I trust that the business office 
will not object to this mention of 
three competitors in one paragraph) 
as “a sort of Sherman antitrust law 
for labor unions.” The ban was in 
the original Hartley bill, written by 
the NAM and passed by the House in 
1947, but it was knocked out by the 
joint committee which met to re- 
concile Hartley and Taft. At that 
time, Taft opposed a flat prohibition 
of industry-wide bargaining. But the 
steel strike finally persuaded the 
Senator that, however much he 
might object to the thing in prin- 
ciple, a further dispersal of union strength was in the 
nation’s best interests. Whether he will get his “anti- 
trust law” passed is, of course, another matter. The 
Kightly-first Congress has thus far been more concerned 
with enforcing the present Jaws against collusion in 
business than with creating new laws to hog-tie labor. 
Representative Celler has been directing a vast House 
inquiry into monopoly power, and he and Senator Ke- 
fauver have written a bill which considerably strength- 
ens the Federal Trade Commission in enforcing com- 
petitive practices. The bill gas already passed the 
House, and is a fairly certain bet to win in the Senate 
early next year. Anti-monopoly feeling in the Senate 
is evidently running high; by readily confirming John 
Carson and James M. Mead for posts on the FTC, the 
upper chamber has helped to give the Commission a 
completely New-Dealish cast. 


Seligman 


TWO-WAY STRETCH. A. N. Spanel, board chair- 
man and chief philosopher of the International Latex 
Corporation, has paid out a sizeable hunk of cash in 
his time to get his fervently liberal ideas printed in the 
country’s leading newspapers. The ILGWU have dis- 
covered, however, that his liberalism is purely literary. 
Their current attempt to organize his plant in Dover, 
Delaware, has run into something approaching what an 
ILG spokesman called a “state of terror.” Workers 
have been instructed to turn in union leaflets and letters 
unopened. Take-home pay at International Latex aver- 
ages about $25 a week, and Spanel’s highest-paid work- 
ers get less than a dollar an hour. Since the organizing 
campaign began, there have been dismissals of workers; 
whether the dismissals were for “union activity” is, of 
course, a very moot point. Come to think of it, we can’t 
recall any International Latex “public service” edi- 
torials plumping for unionism. 


BREAK IT UP! The re-election last week by the 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers of their left-wing (shall 
we say?) administration confirms an important trend. 
During 1949, not a single Stalinist union had an oppo- 
sition strong enough to make even a close fight at con- 
vention time. Those who argue that, instead of begin- 





By Daniel Seligman 


ning expulsion proceedings against partyline unions, 
the CIO should have left matters in the hands of the 
rank-and-file might inquire what the rank-and-file has 
been able to do. The Stalinists in Mine, Mill. the fur- 
riers, the marine cooks, the longshoremen, the UE, etc., 
ran the show completely: the best the anti-Communists 
could do was come within 800 votes of the administra- 
tion at the UE convention. 

THE END OF DISSIDENCE. This hardening of 
union leadership’s grip on its members is a phenomenon 
not confined to the left, unfortunately. As the current 
Fortune points out, the past year has seen a “tightening 
of union constitutions to allow incumbent regimes to 
centralize their control.” Aside from the rubber work- 
ers, where a unique interplay of personalities was in- 
volved, no major non-Stalinist union has changed ad- 
ministrations for a long time, and a great many of them 
(e. g., the transport workers, the UAW, the NMU) have 
written relatively harsh disciplinary provisions into 
their constitutions. In the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, President Tracy has begun a 
drive to “get” Harry Van Arsdale, business agent of the 
powerful Local 3, allegedly because Van Arsdale failed 
to support him at the last convention. 





MISCELLANEOUS. Judging from the ecstatic press 
that the Daily Worker has been giving John L. Lewis 
recently, the comrades have not yet abandoned their 
hopes of getting him as a leader for a new dual-union 
project. . . . This department has long been curious 
about a remark Louis Budenz got off a year ago, when 
he was testifying on the UE before the House Labor 
Committee, and now, with a new trial for Harry 
Bridges, there is a prospect of its being cleared up. Bu- 
denz was asked if a party functionary known as “Com- 
rade Juniper” was reaily Julius Emspak. Yes, Budenz 
answered, “just as Comrade Rossi was Harry Bridges.” 
At the time, no one pressed him to clarify the remark, 
... Two weeks ago, we commented that the big elec~ 
trical companies were getting an opportunity to dis- 
prove Jim Carey’s charge that they preferred to deal 
with Communist unions. In the past two weeks, Gen- 
eral Electric and RCA have both indicated a readiness 
to observe their contracts with the old UE. Westing- 
house, however, seems genuinely perplexed by the jur- 
isdictional situation, and has been asking the NLRB for 
guidance. ... George Seldes’ new book The People Don’t 
Know, contains the revelation that the Catholic 
Church is now running the CIO. The indictment was 
a little vague here and there, but the only question it 
raised in this corner was, how does this new state of 
affairs apply to the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. . 
Professor Laski’s Trade Unions in the New Society, 
published recently, contains the following formidable 
thought: “The trade unions in Soviet Russia have be- 
come, in a sense with which capitalist societies cannot 
be acquainted, a consultative instrument for carrying 
out government purposes of which they are themselves 
the beneficiaries. Were they to slow down unjustifiably 
the rate of work, or, further, were they to go on strike, 
they would be inflicting injury upon themselves and 
not upon a class which has an interest antagonistic to 
their own.” Well, we almost got through 1949 without 
hearing that one. 
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Brannan Fights GOP Farm Heads 


(Continued from Page One) 
Many local Farm Bureaus have gone 
® record as being opposed to Kline 
and his policies. 
of + a” 

THE BRANNAN-KLINE struggle will 
Profoundly affect the course of farm 
Polities and of the farmer-labor coali- 
tion the Democrats initiated last year. 
The three major farm .organizations 
tow stack up as follows: 

®The Farm Bureau is pro-Kline— 
% far, 

©The Farmers Union under James 

is actively for Brannan. 

® The National Grange is neutral. 

If Brannan succeeds in getting a lib- 
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The Griffiths endorsement involved 
Democratic Fair Deal Governor G. 
Mennen Williams in the battle. The 
result of the Detroit mayoraly fight 
was a setback for the Michigan Demo- 


eral Democrat elected in Kline’s place, 
that will blast open the way to greater 
farmer-labor cooperation than has ever 
been seen. 

Farmer-labor cooperation is consid- 
ered to be a prerequisite condition for 
another significant political develop- 
ment—the effort of President Truman 
and Democratic National Chairman 
William Boyle to liberalize local Demo- 
cratic organizations in many areas 
where conservatives or reactionaries 
now hold the reins. Farmer-labor co- 
operation would make it possible to 
overcome resistance of many conserva- 
tive old-line Democratic organizations 
to the Truman Fair Deal. 


The importance of farmer-labor co- 
operation to the internal struggle 
within the Democratic party over the 
issue of liberalization is pointed up by 
the battle that has opened up in 
Michigan as a result of the defeat of 
George Edwards for Mayor of Detroit, 
and the election of Albert E. Cobo. 

The Edwards-Cobo battle started out 
as a purely local fight. It produced a 
breakdown of labor unity, with the 
AFL backing Cobo and the CIO back- 
ing Edwards. But the fight could not 
be confined locally and it spread fur- 
ther into the state when Democratic 
State Chairman Hicks G. Griffiths 
backed Edwards against Cobo. 


cratic party’s liberal leadership, which 
was swept into power inside the party 
by last November’s election. 


The conservative Democratic leader- 
ship which was ousted last November 
has been looking for an opportunity to 
re-open the fight to get back into 
power. The defeat of Edwards and the 
involvement of Governor Williams and 
State Chairman Griffiths have seemed 
to provide that opportunity, and the 
battle is in full swing. 

To hold the liberal line in Michigan 
against the conservative onslaught will 
require all the aid that farmer and 
labor cooperation can produce. 
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service has developed, the Government 


wise to restrain it. 


them utterly mistaken! 
The order of the economies, in the 


: ind if the elfare state whi 
odicals, is London representative of 


appears 
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observers, is about Some 
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aspects of the economy 


result of half a century’s efforts is t 


pro- survive. 


Calling Dr. Freud! 


when a man 


N THESE FRANK DAYS. 
I stops being a man for a while, the usual 
procedure is to go see the corner psycho- 
analyst. When penicillin can’t cure impo- 


tence, psychiatric treatment at $25 an hour 


usually can. But what can you do when your 


rugged Uncle Sam, supposedly sired by 
Paul Bunvan or John Henry, begins acting 
like Albert-Alberta in the freak show? 

l'} cklish proble has been raised by 
the State Ly me t ecent behavior in 
the ir i Theoreti ul rmy in 
the ce | h VWepa ( ets Weal In 
he nee 1 Ca a the ey 
ball eve f t the Chines«t 
Com \! I ope ) sion calls a 
Commu} 1 de ec viarxist-Leninist 
tall t 1 1 mobilize 
thousand f men and dollars to fight him 
The Far Eastern Division looks at a Com- 
munist and find 1) agrarian reformer, 
whose language stems not from Aesop but 
from the Sei e Mount, and who 
hould be i ( yresumably 


in the same way that Japan was shushed 


American scrap iron. 


MOST NICE PEOPLE looked the 
way when Sam sputtered and stumbled and 
let China run off with one of Stalin’s young 
scamps. When the State Department named 
a three-man consulting committee to study 
future Asian policy, nice aig again could 
only smile and think, “Poor Sam, he’s not 
feeling well these days.” Now, it de- 
velops, the policy committee is no better off 
than the Far Eastern Division; the committee 
{ three is busy consulting a panel of 30. At 
e of the game, however, it’s hard to 
the presence on the 
Yenan fans as Johr 

and Owen Lattimore leads 
us to think old Sam is losing his 
sumption. 


other 


too 


this sta; 
subcom- 
K. Fair- 
many 


since 


tee of such 





f 
i 
wi well 
wits as well 


ni 
a Ills 


while the committees have been 
and protocolling around, an 
American diplomat named Angus Ward 
been clapped behind bars in a Mukden jail. 
T] rian reformers out there evidently 


All the 
plenuming 


ine agra 


didn’t like the way his vegetable garden was 
laid out. It would be too much of a shock 
if Harry Truman treats Mao Tse-tung the 
way Jefferson did the Bey of Tunis, and you 
certainly couldn’t expect Dean Acheson to 
look spiffy acting like Sam Houston or Teddy 
Roosevelt. 

On the other hand, there are limits to this 
business of the striped-pants boys wearing 
petticoats. The imprisonment of Angus Ward 

nothing to do with the corruption of 
Chiang Kai-shek, or the orthodox exegesis of 
the New 


objective of 


has 


Mao’s theses on Democracy. The 
minimal nation’s 
policy its citizens ab 
Kidnapping is a capital offense in the U 


States. The Department 


any foreign 


is the protection of 


Justice sent FBI 


sharpshooters, not questionnaires, wher 
wanted to get Mr Hauptmann. A 
ultimatum, delivered by a detachm 
Marines, could free Angus Ward. If the State 
Department doesn’t want to get confused 


with the Court of Missing Links, it had bet- 
ter stop writit 


men who are alwavs re 


tters and call on the 
adv. Otherwise, an 
mended. 


sob le 


orgone box is clear]: 
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alifornia Labor Gets a Boost 


By ABRAHAM 8. HELD 


LOS ANGELES 


ALIFORNIA VOTED in this off-year election on one Congressional 


seat. several vacancies in the 
tions of varying degrees of 


State Legislature, and a dozen proposi- 
importance. 


Liberal and labor forces in the Goiden State were particularly elated 


al 





ent down the line for labor, and was 


eturned time after time with the sup 


port of organized labor. At the death of 
Wel Shelley, secretary of the San 
Francisco Central Labor Council and 
it of the State Federation of 
nt wed his decision to run 
nt seat. Shelley had < 
¢ two t S State Ser 
> Fri o County. 1 
! n tl dist es i 
D ) tic politi i oO 
¢ re ieadcdei | An 1 LO 
Action 


y did he run against a staunch 
) Taft-Hartiey Republican, Lloyd J 
Cosgrove, but also against a Progres- 
Charles R. Garry 
Lapin, columnist for the Stalin 
World and former Commu- 

leader, wrote during the 


ve party candidate, 


st People’s 


st student 


mpaign that Congress—despite the 
victory of Harry Truman and the Fai 
Dealers—was singularly free of trade 
unionists. Being very logical, he went 


on to endorse Garry, an _ attorney, 
against labor leader Jack Shelley. Left- 
ving CIO groups, as usual, followed 
the lead of the People’s World, while 
ght-wing CIO leaders struck out 
boldlv in favor of Shelley. 

Shelley was elected by a 





majority 


21.492 votes over both of his op- 
ments smashing victory for the 
beral-labor forces. The Progressive 


barely 4 percent of the total 
with the aid of the 
in minated California and San 
isco CIO 


i this 
ana this 


Councils. California’s 
ial delegation now numbers 
} Repub! ins and 12 Democrats 


6 

IN ANOTHER CONTEST of particu- 

nterest to labor, Gayle L. Collins, 
International Representative of the 
United Auto Workers, ran for assem- 
from the 69th district. Collins 
placed second to a conservative Dem- 
about 3,000 
significance of this cam- 
paign is that Collins, a CIO man, re- 
teived the wholehearted support and 
cooperation of the much stronger Amer- 
tan Federation of Labor units in his 
istrict. His campaign manager was 
a2 AFL man and the Los Angeles 
Central Labor Council openly endorsed 
im. Nor was labor the tail to any- 
body's kite: it fought the long-en- 
tenched Democratic machine with a 


blyman 
Tet, Whom he trailed by 


YOUES, Ane 


ancidate openly and avowedly Labo: 
ine Collins and Shelley campaigns 
dicate how far the growing alliance 
en CIO and AFL has gone in 












me localities. It also indicates that 
tical action resolutions at conven- 
‘mean much more than the pape 
are written on. Organized labo 
California. The 
ns and Shelley campaigns are but 
vs in the 1950 political winds. 
* * 
OF THE TWELVE propositions on 


ne most controversial was 


Ousiness in 


ballot, the 


Pene " 

“foposition No. 2 which dealt with 
-aornia’s perennial problem — old 
age r 

“© pensions. A year ago, old age 
“hsioners under the leadership of 
Ler 


"ge H. McClain had carried a 
vhich placed into the State 
new and revised pension 

lls raised the grant for pen- 
month 
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“rs to $75 a and for the 





at the victory of John F. Shelley in San Francisco’s 5th Congressional Dis- 
Shelley replaces Richard F. Welch, a Republican, who nevertheless 





blind to $85: it named McClain’s sec- 
retary Director of Public Welfare; it 
set up a statewide system rather than 
a county system for the distribution of 


funds; it abolished family responsi- 


limit for 


to 63 years of age for long 


bility: and lowered the age 


eligibility 


time residents of the State 
No oon was this. proposition 
assed than all the forces of wealtl 
id |} é n the State raliied to place 
r 1: neasul e on the state ballot t 
abolish the previous one. Spending be 


tween $500,000 and a million dollars, 
they won earlier this month. 

The privileged classes wanted to at 
objectives. One was 


tain two main 


economic: to save money by reducing 
the number of old age pensioners and 
to place the burden of taxation on the 
counties. 
The second was to destroy McClain as 
force in the coming 1950 
elections. McClain had tied himself to 
the labor movement, and the Bank of 
America and the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road and their Republican agents knew 
that a grand alliance of labor, the 
pensioners and liberal middle class of 
the cities would mean the election of 
James Roosevelt and Helen Gahagan 
Douglas in the crucial elections next 
What better way to strike at this 
than to defeat the 
movement? 


small-home-owners in the 


a_ political 


Vedr. 
alliance pension 
The tragedy of it all was that many 
Oliver Carlson, Gene Kelly, 
Anna Roosevelt, Dr. John Vieg—sup- 
ported these efforts. Labor, both AFL 
and CIO, supported the pension move- 
Roosevelt and 


liberals 


ment—as did James 
the alliance will continue to be a factor 
in next year’s election. 





EARL WARREN 
Target ‘50 


THE VICTORIES of liberal candi- 
dates throughout the country have 
heartened liberal forces in California. 
Helen Douglas, prodded by ADA and 
other groups, finally announced he: 
candidacy for the U.S. Senate seat now 
held by Sheridan Downey, also a Dem- 
ocrat. Downey sat out the Truman 
campaign, has fought for years with 
the Reclamation Service about the 160 
acre limitation on irrigated lands, car- 
ried on a personal vendetta with Straus 
and Boke of the Reclamation Service. 
and favored state control of tidelands 
oil. Generally, Downey has a liberal 
voting record. Helen Douglas stands on 
her well-known record. 

Attempts by conservative Democrats 
to block James Roosevelt’s campaign 
They have not 
scare up a candidate 
against him and Roosevelt seems to 
have the field for himself. Several Re- 
publicans already announced 
themselves as candidates for governor 


progress have failed. 
been able to 
have 


a lively contest among them would 


keep them trom entering the Dem- 
ocratic column as they have before 


under this state’s peculiar cross-filing 
system. That’s how Warren, you may 
remember, won both Republican and 
Democratic nominations in the dis- 
astrous 1946 campaign. A contest on 
his own side of the ballot would be 
helpful to Roosevelt. 

Next year, Californians will battle 
for control of a state legislature which 
will redistrict the state according to 
the findings of the 1950 census. Cali- 
fornia, now the second largest state in 
population according to the Census 
Bureau’s | latest expects to 
about 10 Congressional 
seats and electoral The battle 
for control of re-districting, which 
started after the 1948 elections, is grad- 
ually gaining momentum. Liberals and 
laborites have a gigantic task before 
them; they know it-—and that is the 
first step toward victory. 


figures, 
garner new 


votes. 





Virginia Voters Crack Byrd Machine, 
45,000 Even Vote for Negro Socialist 


By DAVID G. GEORGE 


RICHMOND. VA. 


in a statewide election for the first time, when the limited electorate 


Bey BYRD MACHINE on November 8 tasted the bitter dregs of defeat 


of Virginia overwhelmingly repudiated a package of constitutional 
amendments which had been vigorously advocated by machine leaders. The 


margin of victory fo 
servers gasping—and wondering what 
may happen in the Congressional pri- 
maries next vear. 

The Byrd 
better than three to one in the state- 
wide count, lost all nine Congressional 


machine was beaten by 


districts by wide margins, and failed 
to carry a single county! With 1,488 
of the 1,760 precincts reporting, Vir- 
ginia voters had repudiated machine 
leadership by 177,588 against 50,939. 

To make their protest still more em- 
phatic, of the first 189,886 votes counted 
for Attorney-General, 44,348 had voted 
for a Negro Socialist, rather than vote 
for the otherwise unopposed Demce - 
cratic incumbent, J. Lindsay Almond, 
most outspoken of the machine leaders; 
while some 390.900 refrained from vot- 
ing for this office. 


+ % 


THE MAIN ISSUE in this election 


machine opponents was so huge that it leaves ob- 


was acceptance or rejection of 
chine-sponsored Constitutional amend- 
ments which would have repealed the 
polltax, but which carried numerous 
“riders” making it possible to restrict 
the electorate still more severely by 
means of registration requirements. 

The machine had expected to trap 
polltax opponents, and was obviously 
caught off-base in the month before 
election by a tide of opposition from 
assorted groups: organized labor, Ne- 
groes, liberals, most Republicans, and 
even a faction of the machine in the 
counties. 

Machine leaders, including Senators 
Byrd and Robertson, Governor Tuck. 
Governor-elect Battle, Attorney-Gen- 


ma- 


eral Almond and a majority of the 
Legislature, campaigned actively for 
approval of the amendments. Their 


main theme was that Virginia must 








“do something about the polltax” be- 
fore the U.S. Senate breaks the fili- 
buster to pass the Federal anti-polltax 
bill. The voters were obviously not 
impressed by these arguments. 

The Virginia Commonwealth League 
will lead a drive for Federal polltax 
repeal. It will point to the Virginia 
referendum as proof that the state 
cannot be expected to eliminate the 
polltax without substituting even worse 
restrictions; and it will cite the Vir- 
ginia vote as proof that Virginians are 
not averse to Federal action to broaden 
the electorate. 

Liberal forces generally will prepare 
for stiff battles in the Congressional 
primaries of 1950. They are fully aware 
that they have won only a negative 
victory over the Byrd forces; that they 
will not have the support of Repub- 
licans and some others who voted with 
them last week; and that the machine 
will muster its local forces and spend 
money freely to defend its entrenched 
positions in public offices. 

For all their realism about the fu- 
ture, it was a great shot-in-the-arm 
for Virginia liberals to defeat the 
machine, and to win by such a re- 
sounding and unexpected margin. 
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By C. D. DARLINGTON, F. R. S. 


N IMAGINATIVE FRENCH 
A ivant, Charle Nicole twent' 


years ago explained the social 


and biological conditions of scientific 
discovery. In his book, La Biologie dé 
Invention, he 


covery 


pointed out that dis 


eriou discovery—1 »bjec- 
tionable to ordinary people because it 
makes them think; and that most dis- 
coverers are peculiar individuxls and 
many of them are themselves objec- 
tionable to ordinary people. The ex- 
perience of recent years enables us to 
develop the paradox of Nicole and as- 
sert that all creative work in tie arts, 
letters, or sciences, is objectionable to 
It can therefore exist 


society at large 


only in societies which ure prepared t 
tolerate what they do not like 
The remarkable achievement of 


Western Europe is that we hav 
last 400 veai 
the paternal governments and 


in the 
become emancipated from 


cnurche 


in matters of thought. We have learnt 
to tolerate peculiar people. The prin- 
ciple of tolerances hich began as an 
eccentricity has been an _ inst'tutior 
Western Civil on the fruit of thi 
lesson 

But in the last 20 ye ne overn 
ments in Europe ha dete ine t 
resume tine uthority o t} licldle 
Ages and dictate not only how men liv 
but what they think and abo 'l what 
they invent. We hav en some of the 
dictators in the West. We now nave 1 
take a look at the further east. The at 
titude of the Soviet Govern: nt to 
ward ience and the arts has indeec 
yecome one of the major factor n ihe 
world situation today. I want to 
scribe ho th attitude and poli 
leveloped from what I have sec 


MY FIRST EXPERIENCE of Ru 
was twenty years ago. As late ; i929 
I was allowed to travel freely in the 
country and I situation of 
science and culture still not radically 
different from what it must have been 
under the old Tsarist Empire. That +i 
to say, anybody who criticised the gov- 
ernment publicly had long ago beer 
locked up. But almost all of une edu 
‘sated people I met criticised it privately 


found the 


and they did so to foreigners without 
any apparent feeling of dane Rus 
sian scientists could go abroad fo tudy 


n foreign laboratories and foreign 


came similarly to Russia. The 
mails were slow 


scientist 
but non-political let- 
ters got through in time 


When I returned to Russia five year 
later a change had taken pl Nov 
nobody criticised the overnment, eve 
private! Russian cientist were jv 
longer allowed abroad individually 
Attendance of Ru n tists at fe 
elgn scientific congre c i reduce 
to a rarity. But still, I elcome 
nost hospitably and a lecture I gave 
Was published in English 1 Russia 


In 1934 the curtain was only halt 
lown. In the nm 
lown to the 


t five veal it came 


syround. Foreign visiting 


Scientists were radually elbowea out 
of Russia. Visits to foreign scientific 
congresses were restricted to detach- 


ments equipped with a party warden o1 
(shall we say Foreign 
languag: of scientific paper 

faded and dwindled 


>) a political spy 
ummarie 


Scientists o- un 


Satisfactory political views instead of 
being removed to labor camps on 
charges of speculation (as formerly) 
now began to be accused of sabotags 
and liquidated. Whole scientific re- 


search institutions were from time t 


time dissolved and their staffs dis- 
persed. And, most significant of all, the 
Systematic destruction of particular 
branches of science as undertaken ac- 
cording to an organised plan 


6 








of our day,” 
renowned geneticist ai 


PUVA OUD UAE 


experiments, observations and 
hereditary elements or genes. 
revolution in cytology 


weli-paved highways of thougl 


activities until an army 


= wnorthodox but progressive 


id 


when, in 


“Darlington is known for the wealth, originality and significance 
of his observations and experiments,” 
for the brilliance and daring of his thinking. Those who keep to the 
deplore Darlington’s trailmaking 


it 


i 


of followers and of critics has smoothed them 


into well-trodden paths. In sociai as in other thinking Darlington is 


C. Db. Darlington has for ten 


> 


John Innes Horticultural Institution 
headed by William Bateson, le: 
1095 10 1925 

The Ne Leader deems it a 
to its read the follo ( 


estruction 


THE CAMPAIGN for the « 


of a science has reached its highest de- 
velopment thus far in regar to ge- 
neth the study of heredity It ha 
taken four five-Year plans to complet: 


t. The fundamental character of geae- 


tic nd its far-reaching social and po 
litical implications first attracted the 
attention of the Commissar for Edu- 
cation, Lunacharsky in 1929. And late: 
when instruments for the policy of de- 
struction—members of the communist 
party—were found in the field of agri- 
culture, th« 


Then the party was able to organise 


threat became _ serious 


“conferences.” These gatherings were 


something new in scientific history 
They had politically packed audiences 
with politically managed proceedings 
and politically expurgated publications 
The 


conclude) was 


purpose (it seems legitimate to 
political, namely to re- 
submission to the 
authority of a political party. 


duce scientists to 


It was, of course, never the authority 
of the communist party that was quoted 
but merely that of its official philoso- 
phy, dialectical materialism. But since 
no one but the Central Committee of 
the party has a right to interpret or en- 
force this philosophy, the phrase need 
not deceive u These 
decided that the 
hould be subject t 
dialectical 
lism. In doing so they prepared the 
he liquidation of all the 
first-line geneticists and thi: 
iuring the war. The business was com- 
pleted, ; we all know, by the last 
1948 when the 


conterence 
therefore merely 

lence of genetic 
the principles of materia- 
ground for t 


took place 


conference in science 
of genetics as a whole was officially 


condemned 


This process was the means not 
only of desiroying a fundamental 
science. It went further. It gave the 
Central Committee of the Communist 
Party the excuse for dismissing one 
of the secretaries of the Academy and 
of reducing the Academy itself to 
complete obedience. 


For up to the last moment. several 


seneticists, 


embryologists, economists 
and statisticians thought that thev could 
rely on scientific truth, cogently ex- 
pounded, to help them through. Thi 


seems extraordinary to us since it was 


H. J. 
Nobel 
he is a geneticist whose method of attack has been mainly through 
reasoning 
somes, the minute thread-like bodies in the cell which contain the 
He may be said to have instituted a 
the 1930’s, he 
reinterpreted the whole subject from a modern genetic viewpoint, 
inaking it a leading part of genetics. His main book, Recent Advances 
in Cytology (1932, 1937), is already a classic. 


vears been Director of 


at privilege 


Science Rejects Dictation 


VOUUUVVDANANYNUOUOUUUNGUEAYOAUOUOOORNASTAHAQHAAAEDASAALSSU OOO ODEOGESAS HOUTEN SATYAM nee eS 


About the Author 


‘§ 7 ™ D. DARLINGTON is undoubtedly the outstanding cytologist 


writes Dr. 








AAD 


Muller, himself a world- 
Prize Winner. “That is,” 


concerning the chromo- 


reintegrated and 


continues Dr. Muller, “and 


the famous 
1 England, which was formerly 
from about 


British geneticist, 


| to be able to present 
Dr. Darlington 
TUBAL LER RULER LUE PEALE Hutt 


INULANNYANNARSESHTAE" UUUDLAAUTASENUUNLE 


anti- 
long de- 


Russia that the 
etic policy had 


obvious outside 
g been 
termined by the party. It was only 
when the communist president, Trofin 
Lysenko, announced on August 7, 1948. 
that the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party had formally decided 
that the 


to support him defense ol 


Russian science collapsed. With the 
punishment for opposition so well 
known, any further remarks apart 


from confessions of error would obvi- 
ously have been wasted, and none are 
officially recorded. All the second line 
of geneticists either confessed 
errors or were liquidated. 


their 


These shocking events have reduced 
the scientific exponents of Marxism in 
Western Europe—J. B. S. Haldane, J 
D. Bernal and Marcel Prenant—to a 
prolonged silence punctuated by non- 
lialectical ejaculations, evasions and 
diversions. 


t co ra 


THE SOVIET POLICY on genetics is 
in agreement with all other policies of 
the Soviet Government today. All 
thought as well as all action must be 
under its control. No one under its 


control must escape outside: no one 
from outside must be allowed loose 
inside. Every movement, every word. 


and (so far as our own observation 
can indicate) must be 
under One vast 


every glance, 
police supervision. 
prison has been built for 
people. 
build. 


250 million 
And it has taken 32 years to 


These things are enough to make us 
fear and dislike the Soviet Govern- 
ment in the same way that we have 
feared and disliked 


other dictators. 














But we must go further. We must ag; 
ourselves: why have these men byijj; 
themselves this prison? And what dog; 
it mean for science, art and culture jy 
the future? 

The answer is that a nt 
which is feared by all its intellectug 
subjects—all those who are creating 
science, art and letters within jt 
dominion—is bound in turn to fea 
them and to maltreat them. And hay. 
ing begun on this course, it cannot 
turn back. You can suddenly relay 
very fierce laws for the protection of 
property without releasing an orgy oj 
theft because nearly everybody re. 
gards property as having an inherent 
right. It was done in the western 
countries in the 19th century. But you 
cannot relax the fierce lavss for the 
protection of governments. For, so long 
as alternatives still exist in the world 
no one form of government, not ever 
the most tyrannical. can be regarded 
as inherently right. 











governn 





The Soviet Government, therefore 
knows perfectly well that it (like othe 
dictator governments) must destroy 
its alternatives outside its power a 
well as those 
alternatives inside its power. In a word 
it feels itself at war nd 
And especially at war with those mer 


who believe in _ thes 


with 1 





who think and speak and work fo 
mankind and have no powe! 
what the jr@tice and truth 


vive them: 





works may those who ar 


engaged in creation und discovery 


It is the free artists and scientists 
therefore that all dictators r.ghily 
hate and fear. They know (as Hitler 
knew) that so long as any man can 
speak freely in any part of the world 
their survival is endangered. 
Against this threat our first weapor 
is the knowledge of how precious & 
the freedom we have inherited. W 
are undoubtedly prepaiea to defend 
that freedoin. They are always saying 
of us: “Cet animal est mechant; quan 
on Vattaque il se defend.” But in the 
war of cultures, defense of the right 
is not enough. We must also attack 
the wrong. We ourselves 
the power of free 
tific truth. Dictators believe in, or & 
least rely on, controlled inquiry aad 
organized They 
pared, as Hitler was, to promote thei’ 
falsehoods by the threat of war. And 
as Hitler showed us, the man wh0 
threatens war his best friends 
among those who love peace. 


We must therefore admit that there 


believe in 
inquiry and scien 


falsehood are pre- 


finds 





is one thing we prefer to peace: tha 
freedom. For without the freedom 

to inquire into the truth in cur 

ways. an proclaim what 

found to mankind at large, di 

and artists might as well alrea 

locked up in the establishments whit 

the dictators have prepared for then 
But free men arc stronger toda 


than ever before in history, for te 
fruits of free disc 

Let us therefore make clear to thos 
who would put us in the cage of te 


possess the 





foolish philosophy how strong and hee 
resolved our freedom makes u 


— 
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SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 


WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 
ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 
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By ROSERT J. ALEXANDER 


OR A GENERATION in Georgia, 
old Gene Talmadge was either in 
office or trying to get into office, 
sowing the seeds of racial 
Now his son 


and was 
conflict and oppre ssion. 
Herman, milder mannered and less 
vituperative than old Gene, is in the 
Governor’s mansion, but his career 
nay turn out strikingly different from 
his red-gallused father. 


that 0: 


Elected governor in 1948, “Hummon” 


backed by the same “wool hats” 
who llied to h father, the folks 
om the backwoods who fall most 
for the “white supremacy” 
He will run for re-election 

full term next year. 





In his 1948 campaign, Talmadge was 
sood deal more reserved than hi 
father had ever been on the race issue. 
He did campaign against 
accusing the Negroes of 


vigorously 
“bloc voting,” 
intending to vote en masse for his 
opponent, Acting Governor M. E. 
Thompson; but he never used the term 
‘nigger” nor did he openly insult the 
Negro half of the state’s population as 


iis father used to. 


Ms latil 


HUMMON HAS DONE LITTLE 
THAT IS SPECTACULAR since tak- 
ing office. He has been busy trying to 
dig up scandals about the regime of 
steadfastly 
refused to take any action against the 
Ku Klux Klan, he has pushed through 
the legislature a “reregistration law” 
the purpose of which was quite baldly 
to cut down the list of eligible voters 
in Georgia and thus make them easier 
for the political machines to handle. 

On the other hand, Talmadge has set 


his predecessor, he has 


up a Commissioner of Commerce and 
Industry, for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing the economic development of the 
state. He also pushed through in- 
creased expenditures on social services 
and education—though at the cost of 
increased consumer taxes. 

Now the young Talmadge is painting 
himself as the candidate of the under- 
dog, of the common man of Georgia, 
1c interests.” He has even 
pictured himself as the defender of “all 
the people,” 


against ‘tl 
which may or may not 
have implications depending on whether 
the listener feels the Negroes to be 
part of “the people.” Talmadge’s 
cautious attitude on the race question, 
and his assumption of a “popular” 
mantle, are duc to a number of factors. 
First of all, Hummon’s right hand man, 
Roy Harris, the reputed political genius 
behind the administration, is widely 
supposed to be angling for the guber- 
Natorial nomination himself. This may 
indicate a fight in 1950 between the 
two allies. 

Secondly, the “re-registration law” 
but through by Talmadge has proved 
to be very unpopular not only with the 
anti-Talmadge forces but with his own 
supporters. It involves the expenditure 
of a great deal of money by -the 
sunties on re-registering voters. The 
counties are not very well-to-do and 
the county hosses in the Talmadge fold, 
Who have the votes in their own par- 
Neular part of the state tied up any- 
Way, sce no need to go through the 
- of reducing the registration 
Tolis, 
Finally, ex-Governor Ellis Arnall has 
ainounced that he is “available” next 
year. Arnall is not the liberal in 
Georgia that he is in New York or 

S Angeles—which perhaps explains 












































Why he has 
Some of those who back him in his 
home state. But he will undoubtedly 


f ‘ 
Robert J. Alexander is an instructor 
. Rutgers University who recently 
ught at Atlanta University. 
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retained the support of 


get the support of those who are op- 
posed to the Talmadge regime for lib- 
eral or any other reasons, and he can 
be expected to give Talmadge a run 
for his money. If Harris should also be 
a candidate, Arnall would have an ex- 
ceedingly chance of 
*“Hummon.” 


good unseating 


ON THE OTHER HAND, the younger 
Talmadge may have adopted a some- 
what different attitude from that of 
his father realizes that 
things are changing in Georgia. The 
Federal Supreme Court decision giving 


because he 


the Negroes the right to participate in 
the primaries has had a profound effect 
in Georgia. For the first time, Negroes 
are voting in sizeable numbers. AIl- 
though this is not likely immediately 
to change the state-wide picture, it 
does have great implications for the 
long-range picture—and 
only 36. 


Talmadge is 


In the recent mayoralty campaign 
in Atlanta, the candidate backed by 
the principal Negro leaders was vic- 





OLD GENE AND YOUNG HUMMON 


labor unions, have been putting up a 
valiant fight for Negro rights. 

All of these factors have contributed 
to the ferment which now exists in 
Georgia. The battle is being waged on 
a number of levels: educational, po- 
litical, economic. 

One of the most pressing issues is 
the provision of adequate education 
for Negroes—and the breaking down 
of segregation in that field. Through a 
long and insistent fight, the Georgia 
NAACP had made great gains towards 
achieving equal pay for white and 
Negro teachers. They are now launch- 
ing a campaign to get equal accom- 
modations in the way of buildings and 
other equipment; and they are starting 
another move to gain admittance for 
Negroes into the graduate and pro- 
fessional schools of the University of 
Georgia. 

In the political field, perhaps the 
most bitter issue is the Ku Klux Wan. 
Although Governor Folsom of Alabama 
and Governor Warren of Florida have 
declared open war on the Klan, Tal- 





te vey BE PS ai oh 


The Talmadge Generation Continues 


torious by a margin narrow enough 
to be beholden to the Negroes for 
his victorv. All the candidates went 
out of their way to solicit Negro 
votes, and one even went so far as 
to visit the Negro polling booths and 
shake hands personally with many 
of the voters. 

Moreover, ithe fact that the Tal- 
madge forces did not join the Dixie- 
craits is credited by manv to the 
growing rower of the Negroes. It is 
reported on good authority that 
when it appeared as if Talmadge 
would support the Dixiecrats in the 
late summer of 1948, former Senator 
McGrath, then head of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, contacted 
the local Negro Democratic leaders 
and asked them to get to work on 
the situation. They did, and began 
circulating the rumor that if Tal- 
madge went with the Dixiecrats, 
they, the Negro Democrats, were 
willing and able to take over the 
remains of the Democratic machine 
in the state—and that furthermore, 
they would have the aid of the na- 
tional] party for the job. This may be 
only a storv, but it indicates the way 
the wind is blowing. 

REASONS FOR THIS CHANGE are 
numerous. First is the increasing in- 
dustrialization of the northern section 
of the state. Partly, the change is due 
to the higher educational standards of 
the Negroes themselves, and even more 
to their continued insistence that they 
get the full citizenship rights. Then 
there is the fact that many whites, 
particularly among the educated classes, 
are beginning to see that the “white 
supremacy” doctrine not only is wrong, 
but is a terrible handicap for the 
United States in world affairs. Finally, 
scattered liberals in the churches, 


schools, and, more recently in the 


madge of Georgia has done no such 
thing. It is reported that the late Dr. 
Green, head of the KKK, was on the 
Governor's staff until his death. If 
certain that the Talmadge forces have 
blocked all attempts to take legislative 
action against the Klan. 


IN LOCAL AREAS, however, the 
Klan has received some severe blows. 
The city council of Atlanta made it 
illegal to appear in public wearing a 
mask. This bill was only passed afte: 
which the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce was _ particu- 
larly active, and it took six months to 
find a councilman who was_ brave 
enough to vote against it—including 
several reputed members of the Kian. 

KKK influence is strong in large part 


a long fight in 


because its exact size is unknown. It 
is strong, too, because the Klansmen 
are to be 
It 
the police 


found in important places. 
s reported, for instance, that half 
force of Atlanta and Fulton 
made up of members of the 
KKK. Yet it should also be mentioned 
that, for the first time, some Negroes 
have been put on the Atlanta police 


County is 


force. 

The Klan and 
forces are strongest in the boss-ridden, 
plantation-dominated counties of the 
state. The excessive influence of this 
part of the commonwealth is guar- 
anteed by the so-called “county-unit 
system.” This makes the election of 
state-wide officials depend not on the 
popular vote, but on a kind of electoral 
college in which each county has a 
number of votes. As a result, Fulton 
County with 150,000 people has only 
six votes, while the smallest county in 
Georgia with three or four thousand 
people has two votes. Hence the back- 


other reactionary 


ls Democracy Coming to Georgia? — 


ward rural counties generally control 
elections. This was demonstrated in 
1946 when Eugene Talmadge — was 
elected governor by the county unit 
system while his opponent got a 
majority of the popular. vote. 

MOST RURAL COUNTIES are in 
the hands of local courthouse rings or 
bosses, who do with the county’s votes 
what they see fit. They, in turn, are 
tied up with powerful economic inter- 
ests. In many counties, a single rural 
landlord owns the county politicians 
and government as well as the land, 
No candidate can get elected—or even 
be allowed to run—if he is not satis- 
State- 
wide economic interests work with the 
local county bosses. The principal pub- 
lic utility enterprise in the state, for 
example, has “local agents” in each of 
the counties, and this local agent is 
usually in the courthouse gang or is a 
member of the state legislature. 

The railroads, the Coca Cola Comes 
pany and the textile manufacturers are 
among the other important groups 
which have a vast amount of influence 
on Géorgia politics. Although on some 
questions their interests may diverge, 
they are solidly allied on two funda- 
mental propositions: the Negro must 
be kept “in his place”; and organized 
labor must be fought. These two 
themes are played over and over again, 
and to a large extent they dovetail. 
since the race issue is one of the finest 
methods known for fighting unionism. 

30th the AFL and the CIO have 
followings in Georgia. The backbone 
of the AFL’s membership is in the 
building trades, but it has a scattered 
membership in other fields, including 
textiles, and clothing. The CIO is still 
quite weak, though’ the Auto Workers, 
Steel Workers, Packinghouse Workers 
and Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
have some following in Atlanta and a 
few other towns. 

The labor movement is an exceed- 
ingly hopeful influence 
against the traditional Southern sys- 
tem. The coming of unionism has 
demonstrated to many workers the 
truth of Booker T. Washington’s erv 
that “No white worker can be free so 


factory to the Jocal bourbon. 


source of 


long as there is a Negro in chains.” 

A number of people in the churches, 
and particularly the women’s church 
groups, are also fighting discrimina- 
tion, segregation and oppression. But 
one can’t help feeling that the church, 
with the very great power which it 
has in the Southern “Bible Belt,” could 
be a much greater influence for 
tolerance. , 

Student groups at Emory University 
and other white institutions of higher 
learning in Georgia have also been 
quite outspoken. However, one of the 
rather amazing things which an out- 
sider discovers in Atlanta is the very 
small amount of interchange there is 
among the students and faculties of the 
white universities of the city and the 
excellent Negro institutions grouped 
around Atlanta University. 

Other liberal elements are found 
among business and professional people, 
in the newspapers and elsewhere. But 
the liberals are almost completely un- 
organized. An A.D.A. chapter was kept 
going for a while, but it did not gain 
much support. 

The Communists, strangely enough, 
have little following here. One feels 
a distinct embarassment in telling a 
group of Georgia Negroes that democ- 
racy protects the rights of minorities 
or that democracy gives everyone the 
right to speak and act freely. Were the 
Communists a really appreciable ele- 
ment in the United States, it seems 
likely to this writer that they would 
have a great deal more support among 
the Negroes of the South — including 
the Talmadge state. 
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Heard on the Left 


rw. HE COMMUNIST PARTY has embarked on a deliberate cam- 

| paign to create fake “anti-Negro” incidents. Two examples: 

One, the phoney Harlem “riot” a few days before Election Day 

to benefit Comrade Ben Davis. The Communists had three movie 

cameras rigged up all along the avenue to take the “horror” pictures. 

(Incidentally, the New York Age didn’t do itself proud by supporting 
Davis for re-election.) 

Second, the manufactured riot at the NMU hall in New York recent- 
ly, inspired by the party's waterfront section (Paul Robeson is an 
honorery member) located at W. 25th St. and 8th Ave. The over- 
whelming majority of those who stormed the NMU building were 
Nesroes and Puerto Ricans. 


lor yea me of the toughest adversaries of the major milk com- 
pani Sheffield, Porden’s and Dairymen’s League-—in the New York 
metropolitan area was Maurice A. Gellis, special assistant to the 
Attorney General. and later an assistant counsel under LaGuardia. 
Recently. he was appointed general attorney for the Dairymen’s 
Le ue (Be tile br her) 

[in ( lq from J ( neech at the CIO convention: 
Bridge hooting face off. Wind him ip and he’s good for 

en day Play record b¢ and he sounds like Vishins! y ex- 
cept that Visl has ( te ymmand of the English language 
and phraseology 

Reuben Fine, the che maste is said no to holding the world 
chess tournament in Budapest. Issue undecided as yet. 


Mike Straight, Vew Republic publisher, apparently hasn‘t been 
educated to the facts of life as one might have thought after his visit 
to the CIO convention (via his own plane) and lunching with steel- 
worker executives. The periodical fall book number includes as its 
reviewing “experts” on the Soviet Union Dr. Ernest Simmons, Joseph 
Barnes, Prof. E. H. Carr and Richard Lauterbach. 


TRAVEL NOTE the Soviet 
going to Peiping to attend the Pan-Asiatic Congress of the World Fed- 
‘rade U 


Lombardo Toledano of Toledano’s is 


eration of 7 nions— via Moscow. 


The American Federation of Musicians has started a campaign to 


get a trade unionist appointed to the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to replace Wayne Coy, when and if he resigns. The Whip’s 
candidat« Morris Novik 

1t the party at Time-Lite for Earl Brown. who tamed Ben Davis up 
in Harlem, one of the top executives called for quiet and then an- 
ne need 

Now I want itroduce a freal I want yoru all to meet the only 
candidate ere tby the Luce publications who won an election 


Ed Corsi, now in Europe, met pri- 


i\ \ l hal Tito ana Vlil GO a erties of arti les ol the 


J. R. Oidenbroek, one of the ranking heads of ithe Dutch labor 
movement, seems to be in line for the secretary-generalship of the 
new International Trade Union Organization which starts its organ- 
izing session Nov. 28 in London. Permanent headquarters of the 
organization will be either in Paris or Brussels, definitely not London. 


o, Joseph Molony. Buffalo Steelworkers director, 
hearings in the Federal Building here, 
11 Communists, a floors below in the 


the fact-findin; 


walked into the trial of the lew 


same buildin At the end of the recess, he couldn't return to the 
courtroom because his seat had been taken. As he was about to give 
up tranger came up to him and shouted a greeting 


Molony looked blank but when the stranger said, “Joe, I haven't 

n you ice tl last ClO convention,” Molony pretended he re- 
member ind shook hands with the strange: A couple of photog- 
raphe came by and took a picture 


“Terrible things going on inside, huh?” the stranaer said, and 
Molony, thinking it was a reference to the hatchet-job the defendants 
were doing on Judge Medina, nodded agreeably. Asked whether he 
was going back into the courtroom, Molony said he h-d lost his seat. 
His mystery “friend” whivved out a courtroom pass and offered it to 
Molony who shrank back when he saw imprinted on the card the word: 
DEFENSE. 


Hastt he went back to the steel where Phil Murray in- 


an whot's this TI heer about vou consortin with Trvin Pot h?” 
Well, Phil. how the hell did I know it was Potash, this guy that 
comes up and talks to me.” said Molonvyv 


“You needn't have been so chummy with him,” said Murray with a 
grin. “The FBI's already got pictures of you two consorting together.” 











MIDDLETO} 


S"HNADOUTEDEGUOEEEGREDAREUAT HEROD TATA TARAS NANA i 


M 


(First of Two Articles) 
F DR. ROBERT LYND, who dis- 
j sected Middletown so interestingly 


2 quarter century ago were to re- 


visit his old stamping grounds now, 
he might find some _ remarkable 
changes, not only in the town but in 
the American citizen who lives there. 


lie would find that Muncie, Indiana, 


a typical Midwest factory and farm 


trade center of some 35,000 population 
has 


other 


then, about doubled in size—like 


many cornbelt cities in an era of 


ndustrial growth and decentralization. 





He would discover that his specimen 
‘community, one dominated by weaithy 
“old families” co-operating in a tigh 
little roup, now is run. by labe 
leaders and Importe d managers. 

rashionable folk till ittend il 
Presbyterian Church, which js plan 
ning a and new edifice with elec 
tronic bells out in the properous We 
yvood neighborhood id where peopie 
who iwal loom nodish n 
building are nevertheless wondering 
about their Sunday morning slumbe: 
The Presbyt ins, Baptists and Meth 
xlists have a comfortable feeling of 
yeIN t biggest, but an immigrant 
preacher-carpenter gets all the pub- 
licity by erecting his own meeting 
house on the outskirts of town in mid 
winter weathe 

The Merchants National Bank still 
boast ie largest state nt ($35,462, 
58.53 te a depression merger, the 
war, etc but new banks have started 


} 


featuring “character loans” 
to working men. The Chamber of Com- 


competing, 
merce continues to offer its shiny long 
conference table to merchants for argu- 
ments daylight saving time 
(which farmers hate mightily) but its 
influence is negligible. As 
for the once exclusive Country Club, 
anybody 


about 


considered 


with $100, two endorsers and 
perhaps a friend on the Committee can 


make it. The Rotary Club has taken 
in its sons, who more or less confine 
themselves to lukewarm chicken anu 


sliced pineapple with a maraschino 


cherry over the hole. 




















































































































































































Now, a Muncie n 
at his home town after the dey 
Lynds have passed. Mr. White 
Press, has aiso written for Busi 
er’s, the Chicago 7ribune., and th 
of two articles, he scans the ove 
= agent named Bill Jones, a fairl 
= typical American. 
and is—as he himseif admits 


we 
WS 


iin 


ORE THAN two decade 
sociology appeared: }jj 
This revolutionary booMe 
the methods of traditional ang 
confined to ‘he Egyptien Mid 
Triobrand Islands. While the 
“Middletown,” most everyone 
trait in 1925 was Muncie, Indig 
land hoom were replaced in the 
-the CIO, the Lynds re-examinedfi 
was Middletown in Transition, 





Papery 
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Mr: White's pil 
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= article he'll turn around and ing 
tists. Mr. White’s own finding 
Jones ‘—-will appear next week, 

HAMIL WEE EE € 

The CIO, on the othe | le 
to beat hell, claims 17,000 « 6 Hp; 

emobpe! in 36 local (y 
nected th the auton t 

1 gets to run tl F i 
July Parade S 

A pigeon perched on th: : 
venerable ‘and grime-stained urt- 
house, viewing this traditional | tic 
event, might be able to make some 4 
ciological observations that w 1 in- §y 
terest Dr. Lynd. 

LEADING THE PROCESSION, 
course, would be the “grand n ial,” 
being perhaps a retired loon xeepe 
able to look well on a ho: T do 
not imply that horsemanship h pst p 
in Middletown. The comn ; 
has gone mildly Western- l 
and the ladies and gentle I t 
M-Bar-D Ranch would pian 

S 
} 
I 
p 
a 
I 
: 












MUNCIE’S MAIN STREET 
“A Pigeon’s Observations .. . 
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} N REVISITED... by charles w. white 


i sayin sHNANEUNULLASAELDDUCSOEOODOAAD US TVOPERGCEUEAObA UTHER ES 


decadedl one of the classics of modern 
ed: Mi@ben, by Robert and Helen Lynd. 
ry booked to a modern Amerivan city 
mal anifogy which till then had been 
- Middingdom and the people of the 
© the sulbf their investigation was called 
ryone kgpat the town that sat for its por- 
ie, Indiafter Hall-Mills and the Miami 
iin thegnes by the Lindbergh beby and 
caminedfie. The result of their 1935 visit 


insilion, 


spapermharles W. White, takes a look 
the dewin, the WPA, the war, and the 
. Whiteumnist for the Muncie Evening 
‘or Busi@ieek, The Progressive, Nipling- 
’., and ty York 7imes. In this, the first 
the overfuncie picture, before examining 
, & fairlyfosite Hoosier—and thus a fairly 
White's @int is not quite archaeologica! 
admits# optimistic. but in his second 
1 and ingthe findings of the social scien- 
findingsiled “The Experts Look at Bill 


<t week, 





pani HULL LELLLLLLOCLULT LEC CC 








mewhere about the middle of the 
arade, with little boys wearing cow- 
hats watching appreciatively from 
e sidelines 
There would be floats representing 
Sears Roebuck and Local 287, UAW- 
10, with an adequate display of police 
ourt- itorevcles and bright red truckage 
t om Number One Fire Station The 
some sd- JAmerican Legion, Veterans of Foreign 


Wars and such would be there---a few 
fthem, that is, principally members 
om World War I. The youngsters, 


SION, tseems, have not yet learned to enjoy 

ial.” arching. By far the largest delegation 
on xeepe uld be that of Labor, spelled with 
I does #2 capital L. Although our hypothetical 
is lapsed §pigeon is supposed to be looking at a 


Fourth of July parade, every day is 
Labor Day in Middletown at the half- 
n of t ay point of the Twentieth Century. 


it would be less than accurate, how- 






to report that everybody in town 
luned out for big parade Either 
atriotis: not what it used to be, o1 
ie radio does it better. Most of the 
zens would be at home, mowing 









a8, drinking beer in the kitchen, 
wing on the front porch, or enjoying 






4tonsoling respite in bed from the 
we neon lights, squaawking PA horns 
td pounding machines of the factory 









ume of them would be preparin 
pimistical to drive out in the 
wntry and have accidents 

$0 much for Middletown. Bigger and 
more cosmopolitan than when Dr. Lynd 
ft it, the symbols of the place might 
said to be the factory identification 
badge, slot machine and juke box 
esainst a faded background of D.A.R. 
Although it may 













! represent an indus- 
lalized, high), standardized, and over- 






“ive civilization, it ‘is tremendously 
Producti v and the men coming out of 
Warner Gear plant at 3:30 p. m. 
Weir excellent shoes. Middletown may 
“Ot be Athens. but people seem to get 
"Well there. 

Now, in order to bring things into 
maper focus, let’s consider one of the 
Wividuals 
tr Fourth of July parade—or, more 
ely, spent 










ho might have marched 





1c day at home. 






BILL JONES 
with fou, 
1 One of th 
"Ween $50 
Ome pay, depending upon his 
WH ability 
With th, 
Tee,” att 


nti irad 
Mth grade and sometimes high 


P00. The 


probably married, 


five children. If he works 






factories he makes be- 





and perhaps $100 per week 









seniority, and standing 





union. His children dress 






end public school up to the 








five room frame house is 
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heated, equipped with bath and toilet, 
hot and cold water, electric lights, elec- 
tric or gas refrigerator and, of course, 
radio. Bill Jones may be paying rent 
for his home, but there is an equal 
chance that he owns it or is making 
monthly payments on a title at the 
Building and Loan with a reasonable 
prospect of full ownership within his 
lifetime. He drives a used automobile 
and is hoping to get a new one soon. 
He may even be thinking about tele- 
vision. If material prosperity means 
anything, Bill Jones ought to be happy. 

Is he? 

Well, there are a number of college 
professors who—like Dr. Lynd—have 
studied him pretty carefully and are 
convinced that Bill isn’t as contented 
as he ought to be. They speak of “inner 
conflicts,” “anachronisms of the class 
system,” and so forth. Maybe there is 
something in what they say—there’s 
too much juvenile delinquency for in- 
stance—but, perhaps fortunately for 
him, Bill Jones doesn’t read such ma- 
terial. He reads the front page, the 
sports page, and the comics. Mrs. Jones 
reads the front page, the women’s page, 
the advertisements, and the comics. 
Between the two of them, under normal 
domestic conditions, they lick the 
platter clean. For all the sorrows im- 
puted to them by the experts, they 
seem to consider it a fairly well-filled 
plate and would not want to exchange 
it, conceivably, for its counterpart on 
the outskirts of Moscow. 

Again it would be untrue to say that 
Bill Jones, as he moves in the twentieth 
century American culture, is in all 
ways a confident, well adjusted and 
totally smooth running man. He’s a bit 
seared, for instance, of a coming de- 
pression. (“They only worked four 
days last week.”) Mrs. Jones, who buys 
the groceries and picks out Bill’s suits, 
doesn’t yet believe what she reads in 
the papers about lower living costs. 
Politically, they’re on the fence—and 
for the most part indifferent to what 
goes on outside Middletown. They be- 
lieve in helping Europe if possible, but 
can’t understand exactly how the whole 
thing works except that it’s going to 
‘ost Uncle Sam plenty. Mrs. Jones 











iis 





NOR EES A ABS BPE: 


sickening premoni- 
tion that healthy young Bill, just now 


someday have to go to war.... 
pears to be no such deep frustration as 


Nothing that could be ex- 


found anything more 





MUNCIE’S COURTHOUSE 
. . . Might Interest Dr. Lynd’ 


may have been looking for it. 

Bill Jones—who, remember, is said 
to have a strange sort of infallible com- 
mon sense feels basically hopeful 
about the future. He trusts in U. S. 
power abroad and believes in the 
“American Way” at home, within which 
he thinks that, somehow, things will 
work themselves out all right. The 
Government is about like the weather. 


The United Nations and the ato 


bomb are items one skips over in the 


newspaper. 





The Incredible Atomic Fiasco 


By RALPH LERNER 
"Tine LAST SIX MONTHS in Wash- 


ington have featured another dis- 

play of Congressional failure in 
leadership. While ineptitude is no 
tranger there, the recent fiascos in the 
Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy are of more than pass- 
ng significance. 

The general irresponsibility, com- 
bined with the malicious intent of a 
small group of Congressmen, has trans- 
formed several legitimate investiga 
tions into political sounding boards, in 
the poorest sense of that term. A long- 
needed opportunity to reconsider and 
to better understand our policies re- 
carding atomic energy was by-passed. 
Instead, the hysterical press was treated 
to a free-for-all, while a few Congres: 
men tried to make political capital by 
xesmirching people’s characters. Some 
oncrete damage to our national sec 
irity is among the foremost of the ill 

fects. 

Since late spring, three significant 
and disappointing events have occurred 

each hard upon the heels of its pred 
cessor and each with increasingly 
alarming implications. 





~\ 
Ralph Lerner writes frequently on 


atomic problems. 


= J 





THE FIRST CRY of alarm a 





classified fields of study was 


undergo loyalty investigations as a pre- 





of direct government payments, be 
they farm subsidies or returned insu 


ance payments. 


Thi gnificant retreat had hardl; 
ended when, on May 23, the morning 
pape) creamed out in large type 
Senator Hickenlooper spectacular 


charges of “incredible mismanagement” 
against the AEC and his demand that 
Mr. Lilienthal, in particular, resign. It 
is not hard to list the interested parties 
in the bitter attack which followed. 
They were familiar to those who fol- 
lowed the long and protracted hearings 
on the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 and 
mn Mr. Lilienthal’s nomination. 


The conservative and reactiona 
nterest generally found comfort in 
sen. Hickenlooper’s attack upon 

n I the ard much <¢ 
nyon else an incarnation of Nev 
Deal social and economic thought. The 

litary, still in large part unreconciled 

te he hole notion trong civilia 
trol o t ) ni A behin 

cel (Only four dé later, W 

( t enator n, that steac 
jardiar of the public nterest 

had introduced a bill abolishing th 
AEC and turning over all matters of 
itomic energy to the National Military 
Establishment.) Also present were the 


disgruntled coal interests still smarting 
from the blow of Oak Ridge’s abandon- 


‘Continued on Page Eleven) 
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Austrian Neo-Nazis Set }f 


To Blackmail Coalition 


By GEORGE MARANZ 


HE SIXTEEN PARLIAMENTARY SEATS the Nazis obtained in th ] 
haven’t ceased pei to their olf 

and that half a million Austrians are still willing to live an 
Nazi strength, 
in terms of numbers (although it is true observers anticipated they woul 
win only ten seats), but in terms of the disproportionate degree of powe 


recent elections show 
ideas, 
lie for a future Fuehrer. 


the a result of 


Nazis will command as 
peculiar to contempo- 
Austrian polit 


The new Austrian parliament con 


t { 77 Conservatives, 67Socialist 
16 neo Nazis and 5 Communists. The 
Nazis are in the unique position of 


being able to form a majority in com 
bination either with the Conservative: 
or Socialists, and to black 
Blackmail will not work at the 
Conservatives and Socialists 
alike are dedicated to continuation of 
their coalition, which gives them 
olid majority and enables them to 
eliminate completely any Nazi danger. 
But this coalition cannot last for- 
ever. Under the occupation, Socialists 
and Conservatives will continue to 
hare a mutual desire for 
Allied 
ideological conflicts are 


mail both. 


moment 


liberation 
But once troops depart, old 
bound to be 
resumed and cach of the major parties 
will then be 
votes, which 


bidder. 


dependent on neo Nazi 
will be sold to the highest 


THE NAZIS POSSESS still anothe: 
potent weapon. 

Everyone is aware that corruption 
within the Conservative party ha 
reached prewar Rumanian proportions, 
but very few know who steals how 
Nazis, 
working for 
months collecting facts, compiling thick 


dossiei 


much, where and when. The 
however, “have been 


evidence, and in 
general operating an efficient internal 
espionage network. 

The Nazis are ready to strike at 
any moment, and make no secret of 
that. Any day one of their deputies 
may arise in parliament and start 
talking. The courts will be forced to 
act, and parliament won’t even be 
able to grant the culpable the im- 
munity of common thieves and 
criminals, 

I am in a position to reveal some 


. corroborating 


truly amazing facts concerning the 
man whom the Conservatiges, in thei 
despair, have chosen to try to come 


that they 


( 


VIENNA. 


however, cannot be gauged sdlely 


to ter with the Nazis He js D 
Walte Riehl, the spiritual ither 
Adolf Hitler. 


FORTY YEARS AGO Hitler used t 


fo 
be a daily guest in Riehl’s palat tie 
home. There he listened with sharply. it 
cocked ears to the violent tirades of B,, 
the young lawyer Riehl] against th vi 
Jews, the Habsburgs, the Catholics §. 
the workers, and about the Great Ger- ff p, 
many and the man who would some. Cc 
day lead it 

Today Richl is playing a cagey gam 
According to Austrian law he is not 
Nazi. But in the eyes of many Nazis 
he is far more of a Nazi tham th 
Fuehrer himself ever was. On the oth 
hand, the Conservatives look upon hi 
as a grand old man always ready t 
defend social injustice and always will 
ing to combat his mortal enemy, huma 
progress. 

Riehl has been secretly conferring 
with the Nazis in an eff ) purchase 
their silence where Conservative cor- 
rutpion is concerned. Riehl’s approac . 


has been to ask the Nazis not to insist 
on joining the coalition at present. In 
return, he has promised that a united 
anti-Socialist front will be created the 
moment occupation troops leave Austria, 
at which time they will receive all th 
power they want. The Conservatives 
Riehl has told his } friends, will 
willing to submit to Nazi 
guidance after the occupation. 
Walter Riehl will very likely succe 

in his task. The reaction: 
torial pact which he has t 
ing is about to be signe 


also be 


’ conspire- 
en negotie- 
if it hasnt 
But the policy of luring 
the Socialists into a feeling of fais 
‘}. The Aus- 
trian workers have not forgotten Febrv- 
ary 1934, when Dollfuss launched his 
surprise massacre. The »-Nazis mé 
press for a putsch, but is time the 
Austrian workers will know how te att. 


been already. 


security will probably f: 
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Raps Sender for Overlooking 


Celine’s Anti-Semitic Books 


lend itself to misunderstanding.” 


I do not by any means have full in- 
formation on Céline’s olitical activi- 
ties before and during the war, but 
it may be of interest to Mr. Sender to 
find that Céline has published three 
violently anti-Semitic books: Baga- 
telles pour un Massacre (1938), Les 
Beaux Draps (1941), and L’Kcole des 
Cadevres, published after the Munich 
risis and re-issued in an expanded 
edition in 1942 
All of these 
violent and insane vituperation against 
or less on a level with 
Julius Streicher In 


books contain the most 
the Jews, more 
the writings ol 
L'Ecole des Cadavres Celiné expresse 

; friendship for Hitler and for all 
ind states that the Ger- 
reason for thei 
Draps Celine 
expresses dl anti- 
Jewish measures of the Vichy regime 
on the ground that they are too mod- 
erate, In 1941 the German ambassado1 
tothe Vichy regime, Otto Abetz, men- 








the Germans, 
ans have good 
acism. In Les 
sapproval of the 


Beaux 


From ROBERT WARSHOW 
Managing Editor, Commentary 


Ferdinand Céline in The New Leader recently, writes as follows: 

“I don’t know what Céline may have done during the war. I am 
ignorant of the charges of his political enemies and only know that he 
has them in all parties, especially among the communists and fascists 
who are those who believe they have the most right to condition the 
life of a poet. But it is easy to suppose that in a man like Céline, a man 
of great passions and tremendous dissillusionments, a skeptical attitude 
must have been accompanied by some form of imprudence that would 


R Ferai SENDER, reviewing Journey to the End of the Night by Louis- 


tioned Céline as among those who 
might participate in the Vichy “Com- 
missariat aux questions juives.” 

In December, 1941, the anti-Semitic 
weekly, Au Pilori, published an inter- 
view with “notre ami Céline” in which 
Céline is quoted as referring to him- 
self as “anti-Jewish from the first.” 

There is a great deal more that could 
be said about the case of Céline: the 
main facts are common knowledge in 
France and throughout Europe. I be- 
lieve Céline is at present interned in 
Denmark and dares not return to 
France, where he would undoubtedly 
face trial as a collaborator. 

I have no desire to quarrel with Mr, 
Sender’s estimate of Ceéline’s literary 
importance, but I think the facts of 
his political activities go beyond any- 
thing that called 
“some form of imprudence that would 


could possibly be 


lend itself to misunderstanding.” 
New York. 





(Continued from Page Nine) 
nent of coal as an industrial fuel fol- 
wing threats of strikes in the pits. 
It would be of little use to repeat 
the endless detailed charges. None of 
thse which were established as true 
nhahny way adds up to “incredible mis- 
nanegement."” But “incredible” is the 
word to describe the generous recep- 
tion Hickenlooper’s initial vague, dam- 
ging generalities got on the nation’s 
iront pages “Incredible” was the 
udden shortage of front page space 
n July 6, when Mr. Lilienthal began 
s rebuttal. “Incredible” was the Iowa 
‘enator’s political maladroitness when 
@ persisted in his variations on a 
ngle theme after the Republican 
senate policy committee quietly dis- 
appeared from the scene. 
But perhaps most “incredible” and 
Sappointing was the manner in which 
legitimate inquiry (disregarding foi 
“e¢ Moment any questionable motives) 
a allowed to degenerate and finally 
0 pass out of existence without utiliz- 
4g the occasion to ask some perfectl 
tlevant questions. 


WHAT HA\E BEEN THE EFFECTS 





+ secrecy and security regulations 
‘Pon scientific research in this country? 
‘S science being subsidized in a 
‘ahisfactor manner? Are adequate 
“€guards being taken to prevent de- 
‘opment practical” research—from 


‘queezing ut basic research into the 
7 of nature, How is the squander- 
6 of public funds guarded against 
' @ Case re Congress makes a 





manket” rather than an_ itemized 
“Propriation? 
Are AEC security safeguards ad- 


“uate and realistic? Have secrecy and 
“unity tended to become identified? 
“Most important problem, from the 
“int of view of civil liberties, is being 
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*elected. By virtue of their special! 





. t which the government must ex 
8 Scientists are being subjected to 
w@lal regul from outside the 


ations 





The Atomic Fiasco 


body of science. In such matters, the 
spirit of administration is all-important. 
Through such crude devices as the 
summer-long investigation, the caution 
and temperance which have character- 
ized most AEC actions can be dis- 
pelled. 

The last item in this chronology of 
recent events which have threatened 
our atomic research program is the 
announcement of Soviet atomic de- 
velopment. Now, more than ever be- 
fore, the blind, unreasoning faith in 
the “secret” of the atomic bomb will 
come to plague Congress. The” utter 
lack of foresight as shown in the 
failure to come to grips with the still- 
unresolved problem of supporting basic 
science will leave this country in the 
lurch. The accumulated findings of 
“pure” science —that is, fundamental 
discoveries dealing with the structure 
of matter, for example, rather than 
with application or engineering—these 
findings are being rapidly used up. 

The time when 
further scientific progress will be pre 
cluded because in 1949 America had 
courthouse political leadership which 


may soon come 


was obsessed by secrecy and “know- 
how” when what she needed was re- 
sponsible statesmanship concerned for 


intellectual freedom and “know-why.” 








td 
Dear Editor: 
* 
The New Leader welcomes comment from its readers, regardless of point of 


¢giew. This is your department —let’s hear from you. For space reasons, 
however, please limit your letters to 250 words or less. 








‘Celine Anti-Everyone, Still 
Great Writer, Sender Replies 


From RAMON SENDER 


HAVE NOT READ the works of Céline to which Mr. Warshow refers 
and Iam sorry. When they were published I was, like most Spaniards, 
too busy with our own internal problems. On the other hand they are 

evidently very inferior to the Journey to the End of the Night and Death 
on the Installment Plan which I have read in the excellent translations of 


New Directions. 

I recognize that everything Mr. 
Warshow says can be true as far as 
those books are concerned, but it is 
no less tdue“4hat Céline did not accept 
any office from the Germans or Pétain 
in spite of the oifers which, according 
to Mr. Warshow, he received from 
them. The truth is that Céline refused 
to collaborate with the Germans and 
with de Gaulie. Recently I read in 
Paris newspapers that he says he had 
always been an “abstentionist.” Ap- 
parently no one can accuse Céline of 
concrete crimes and an anti-Semitic 
opinion in an author who has written 
the most violent and venomous attacks 
against the Catholic Church and 
against Protestants does not astonish 
me, although I consider it especially 
reprehensible at a time when the Jews 
were suffering the greatest outrages of 
the Nazis. 

To praise Hitler can only be an act 
of madness, although Stalin did not 
seem to be mad when he pacted with 
him, thereby making himself co- 
responsible for Nazi policy and giving 
Hitler and Himmler and Streicher not 
only moral support but the material 
backing necessary for continuing the 
extermination of the Jews and defiant 
Aryans in Germay and France. 

What in the Kremlin was strategy. 
in Céline was only obfuscation and 
exasperation. “Historically” we are 
going to forgive Stalin and we are not 
going to forgive the confusion and 
torpor—or the passing madness—of a 
poet. Why? Céline’s total crime, if 
what Mr. Warshow says is true—and 
I do not doubt him—consisted in hold- 
ing an opinion. I do not believe that 
“Platonic friendship” with the Nazis 
harmed anyone other than the one who 
proclaimed it. 

ne * x 

BUT EVEN SO, in literary work 
esthetic values must not be confused 
with moral values nor moral values 
with political. If we did this, we would 
have to prohibit Cervantes as anti- 
Semitic (the Arabs, too, are Semitic 
and the author of Quixote writes the 
hardest pages against them), Shake- 
speare for the same reason, and other 
authors of less importance for having 
dared to generalize on their personal 
passions. I have lived enough to know 
that good and evil is distributed with- 
out taking into any account religions 
or races. 
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National Referendum: Ballots, state- 
ments for and against the four propo- 
sitions to be voted upon have been 
mailed to all locals, branches and mem- 
bers-at-large. Voting begins Dec. 1 and 
ends Jan. 1. Only members in good 
standing are eligible to vote. For in- 
formation write to S.D.F., Room 200, 
7 East 15th Street, New York. ... Debs 
Day Celebration: W. C. Lyceum, 170 
Clinton Ave., Newark, N. J., Saturday, 
Nov. 26, 8 p. m. Joint auspices of 
S.D.F., J.S.V. and S.P. Speakers: Louis 
P. Goldberg and Norman Thomas. 


NEW YORK CITY 

“Roads to Freedom” Forum, Station 
WEVD, Sunday, Nov. 27, 9:30 to 10 
p. m. Topic: “Victories of Steel and 
Auto Workers.” Speakers: George 
Cranmore of U.A.W. and James Muir 
of U.S.W. General Membership 
Meeting. Thursday, Dec. 8, 8 p. m., at 
7 East 15th St., N.Y.C., on National 
Referendum and §S.D.F.-S.P. unity. 
Speakers: Louis P. Goldberg, for, and 
Meyer Admit- 


tance by membership card only. 


Levenstein, opposed. 
Bazaar: Opens Friday, Dec. 2, in the 
Rand School Auitorium, 7 East 15th 


St., New York, and continues to Dec. 4. 





If we insist on defending blindly a 
cultural or racial group, we harm it 
with our intolerant devotion as much 
as its enemies. However much and ill 
Céline may have spoken of the Jews— 
I repeat that I have not read what he 
has said—he has probably said no 
more than he did against the Catholics, 
whom he presents in Journey to the 
End of the Night exploiting some 
human mummies in a cellar through 
an old woman, who shows them say~ 
ing that they belong to Christian mar- 
tyrs. With the old woman lives a 
blind man, who makes a bargain with 
a priest to murder her and share with 
him the profits of that sordid act. 

The first one guilty of all the 
Spanish tragedy—the one who took the 
first steps inthe conspiration against 
the democratic republic and financed 
Franco and who continues helping him 
on both internal and _ international 
planes—is a Jew named Juan March, 
Upon his blithe businessman’s con- 
science weigh two millions of dead 
Spaniards. Yet I have never consid- 
ered it just or intelligent to blame the 
Jews. Among my friends are writers, 
men of science and artists whom I 
admire. I do not admire them for their 
Judaism but for their talent which is 
neither Aryan nor Jewish nor Phoeni- 
cian nor Etruscan. 

If some day I write about March, I 
will not attack him as a Jew,. which 
would be stupidity, but as vile and 
shameless. Céline has attacked the 
Jews, according to what Mr. Warshow 
tells me, and I deduce that he has 
devoted the same violent satires to 
them &s to the Catholics—to go further 
is difficult. I am sure that he did so 
more on the moral plane than on the 
political, but it is ignoble to have done 
it at a time the Jews as such were 
being vanquished in Europe and sub- 
mitted to extermination. 

I have not seen that Catholics hold 
a grudge against Céline. On the con- 
trary they consider him as a man led 
astray by his passions, sick as the re- 
sult of a head wound received in the 
war, and with an exceptional literary 
talent. Nor have I seen that Protes- 
tants feel obliged to refuse him bread 
and salt. The Jews have every right 
to denounce and condemn cases like 
this after what has happened in the 
last fifteen years, but a disposition to 
humanitarian understanding and for- 
givenness would seem to me wiser. 

Politically I am in agreement with 
Mr. Warshow, althoGgh I do not seek 
the guillotine for Céline, nor even jail. 
I like to think that in politics Céline 
has the incapacity of all poets and that 
he is the victim of his own dullness. 
As a writer Céline continues to merit 
my respect. Apparently Mr. Warshow’s, 
too. Since we will not cut a man in 
two to satisfy our idea of justice, it 
seems to me that the most human 
thing is to bend towards the side of 
tolerance. One of the best things that 
we have to teach the Nazis and all 
sectarians of all colors is human 
sympathy. , 

Albuquerqde, N. M. 
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The Frenzy of the Witch-Hunt 


THE DEVIL IN MASSACHUETTS 


Knopf 31D page $3.50 


By Marion L 


Alfred A 


Starkey 


Reviewed by RICHARD B. MORRIS 


ae y HOU SHALT NOT SUFFER a wi 


before e pal witencralt 
proceet t take this Old Te 
t iustil t! elin itl ol 
r (Ob itte rt ri 
1 * i | ( 
ma te 
Yel rail ( ecsta 
| deat t 
\pa ( America nistol 
The ‘ 
porti ed i t 
he t x I t l nt I 5 
ill hen | { bobby-soxe 
m the loose e.ijoyed field day ol 
uvenile exhibitionisn iffered vary 
ing degree of hysteria, and attained 
fantastic power over the peace of mind 
nd even the very live of countle 
person The main outlines and most 
rf the trial document have been 
familiar before now. But Miss Starkey, 
lrawing upon a complete trial tran 
cript made by a WPA project, ha: 
given us a most complete analysis and 


subjected the entire episode to the 


venefit of our more knowledge 


witch trial with 


recent 


f psychology. The 


the admission of spectral evidence 
ind of testimony elicited by torture 
tand as an example of the inadequacy 
f criminal trial procedure i that das 
ind age. The also point up the laci 
f backbone of jurors during period 
f hyste nad community tenston 
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specialist in Colonial-American in 
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Hardy — A Modern Interpre 
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if 
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‘h to live.” For 


many generation: 


iropean communities had 


ament injunction quite literally in 
‘entric and unconventional person- 
and overwhelmed with a sense of 
especially during periods of publi 
ver efiorts to exorcl the devll 
) in the e ol lich core 
a cre e! yf } teria nd idi 
I 1 te not or 
fined to j enteenth-centt M: 
achusett 
About the witchcraft trials there wa 
nuch that nonsensical and much 
that was cruel but the trials and execu 


ennobled by 
Miss 


according to tradi- 


tions were, on occasion 


ome great moments of courage. 
Starkey retell 


tion, when Giles Corey 


how, 
stood mute and 
rocks were piled upon his chest, he 
sionally gasped, “More weight.” 
Or take the case of Sarah Good. De- 


nounced upon her execution as a witch, 


occe 


“You are a liar! I am 
witch than you are a wizard! 
take my life God will 
give you blood to drink.” Perhaps the 
brilliant 


she spat back 
no morea 


If you away, 


most potlight was reserved 
for the Reverend George Burrough 
who, when upon the scaffold, moved 


the crowd by the obvious sincerity of 


The bystanders muttered 
For a moment things looked black fo 
the witchhunte Then the 
Cotton Mather hurriedly 
and atisfied the 


ni rematrt 


relentle 
came torward 
that the 
justice 


audience 


execution was an act of 


The forces ol 


low in 


common sense were 


halling thei trength 


THOMAS HARDY: THE NOVELS AND STORIES. By Albert J. Guerard. 
Harvard University Press. 177 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by GRANVILLE HICKS 


‘\ HE GREAT WRITERS ALWAYS 


have to be re-interpreted, and 


always can be. Mr. Guerard is a modern, admiring “the sombre and 


ironic distortions, the psychological explorations, the dislocations in 


form of many novelists writing in the middle of the twentieth century.” 


1S 


As a critic, and also as a practicing novelist, he has broken with 


realism, classical psychology, 


‘orthodox 


and conventional structure.” Yet this book of 


his, about one of the supposedly representative novelists of the late Vic- 


torian period, is warmly appreciative 


What Guerard argues, to be sure, 
that Hardy has been praised for the 
vrong reasons. He was an indifferent 
ealist, Guerard says, and no _ such 
naster of form as his admirers have 
laimed. On the other hand, Guerard 


naintains, there was in his work a 


profoundly anti-realistic strain that ha 
not been properly understood. Guerard 


lefends the, coincidences that are so 


prominent in Hardy’s novels and have 


veen such a stumbling block for re 


ilistic critics, and he makes much of 
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Granville Hicks’ latest book is 
Small Town. 
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Hard) , 
other extra-rational phenomena. 


pre-occupation with ghosts and 


I think that Guerard, in his eage 
ness to prove his thesis, does less than 
justice to Hardy as a realist, as a social 
reformer, thinker. Corres- 
pondingly, his discoveries of Joycean 
or Faulknerian qualities in Hardy’s fic- 
tion are far-fetched. But 
even so, the book is full of interest and 
value Guerard talks so per- 
ceptively, and often so wittily, about 
Hardy’s novels and tales. He has a 
keen eye for the niceties of the novel- 


and as a 


sometimes 


because 


ist’s trade, and there is scarcely a page 
without an illuminating comment. 


WRITERS ano WRITING— 


THE NEW LEADER LITERARY SECTION 


Laurels go first of all to Robert Calef, 
Boston merchant, who had the courage 
withering blast upon 
and even to sue his 
civil 


to publish a 
Cotton Mathet 
accusers in a 


action of defama- 


tion. Credit, too, for levelheadednes: 
must go to the Dutch ministers in New 
York, who advised the Puritans to bai 
pectral evidence and cautioned them 
about the credibility of the bobby 


testimony 


THROUGHOUT ALL THIS tens 


M Stark preserve a judicio 
caln Perhap he is too gentle wit 
Cotton Mather whose conduct in the 
affair wa 


certainly discreditable, con 


idering his educational background 
Knowing nothing of child psychology. 
Mather had the wool completely pulled 


over his 


eyes by a hysterical young 
girl protegee who rode imaginary 
horses and was strangled bv invisible 
spirits. He outdistanced the most 


credulous in his 
witchcraft mania. 


subjection to the 
“I have set myself,” 
he wrote in his diary, “to countermine 
the whole plot of the Devil against 
New England.” This was too big an 
assignment even for a_ self-righteous 
Mather. What this oversexed, tense, 
and extremely nervous Puritan divine 
needed good psychologist. As 
ior the bobby soxers, what they needed 
will probably be 
second volume. 

One of the 
these 


was a 
clarified in Kinsey’s 


facts about 
that so many of the 
witnesses confessed. But theirs was a 
Even the accused be- 
witchcraft. Are the 
those tortured, harrassed 
souls anymore difficult to explain than 


strangest 
trials was 


credulous age. 
lieved in con- 


fessions of 


the type of confession we are now ac- 
expect from 
brought to trial 


customed_ to 


prisoners behind the 


Moreover, his thesis cannot be dis- 
missed because he has sometimes over- 
stated his case. How cogent, he is, for 
example, on the subject of “The Mayor 
of Casterbridge”: “Henchard’s self-de- 
structiveness, which is an undeniable 
scientific fact, makes plausible the 
furmity-woman’s return to accuse him 
and the improbable coincidence that his 
own effigy should float by at precisely 
the moment he contemplates drowning 
himself. And the interview with the 
weather prophet, who has most im- 
probably been expecting Henchard so 
far as to lay a supper plate for him, is 
as convincing as the interview between 
Saul and Samuel which it was meant 
to recall. Here Hardy is a realist in the 
sense that every great writer—whether 
naturalist, symbolist, or mystic —is a 
realist. He has created his own universe 
so successfully that we cannot question 
its truth. In that universe, at its 
moment of highest realization, streams 
may flow upward or the sun stand 
still above Gibeon and the moon over 
Ajalon.” 

In such a statement, certainly, 
Guerard is on the firmest possible 
ground. Furthermore, he is undoubtedly 
right in pointing out that many of 
Hardy’s heroes are marked by “an at 
least figurative lack of virility,” and 


political” 
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Iron Curtain? For those who snyg;§~ 
feel that all this belongs to an outy as 
era, let us not forget the York County §” 
Pennsylvania, hex trial so recently a 
1929, in which John Blymys claimed mi 
that he had, been “powwowed { , 
‘stummick fever’ when a boy, and} | 
seen his father break an evil spel] we 
the bony family horse by cutting a tyuf Mi 
ot hair from its tail and burning jt j,qjk2 
the fireplace When Jc t tga 
tak a loch a ive al 
f n \ } b in 
hexed 1} t lait pr 
John had no alternative but t hin! 
Miss Starkey is at pain 

that Isceptibliily to “den 

sion” has not passed frot bg 
“A rousing religious revival will by Ki 
out something like what Salem Villag 
was experiencing; so will a lynching fj, 
a Hitler, so will a dead motion pictur 
star or a live crooner.” What was reall 
significant, according to the author, § 
not the antics of the girls but the wa 
the community received them. “It wa 
the community—extended in time t 
include the whole Bay Colony,” th 
author contends, “that would in this 


end suffer the most devastating attack 
of possession, and not only the ignorant 
but its best minds. The nearly universd 
belief in devils and witches could nef, 
alone explain the capitulation of reaso§, 
which took place. The fact was that the 
commonweaith no less than the girls 
craved its Dionysiac mysteries. A people 
whose natural impulses had long beet 
repressed by the severity of their belie! 
had 
by anxiety and terror continued long 
than could be 


whose security been undermines 





borne, demanded the 


catharsis. Frustrated by the devils the 


could not reach, they demanded a scape-f, 

goat and a full scale lynching. Ane 

they got it.” 

t ti 

that most of his women are the victims ; 

of compulsions. If the quality of fictiong’ 
E 


is to be judged by the number of neu: 
rotics portrayed — which, I hasten 0§! 
say, is not what Mr. Guerard means——" 


Thomas Hardy will not come last ® 
the list. 
Mr. Guerard intends to follow hi ‘ 


book on Hardy with studies of Conra4 
and Gide, in order to trace the emery. 
gence of the mood that he regards 4 
characteristically modern and, obv 
ously, as peculiarly valid. He 44 
well to look in the past for the roots 


of modern fiction, but, as he mer é 
ally recognizes, the searcl could bg’ 


greatly widened. The truth is that th 
great realists have never been merelf 
realists in the narrow 

term. Even Howells was less ‘ 
cerned than he himself supposed witf 
what his earthly eye had rested on ° : 
course there are tremendous diffe rence 
between Howells and Trollope, let 4 
say, and Dostoevsky and Melville, # 
the latter are considerably more © - 
latter-day liking. The lines, howé¥® 
are not so sharp as either the realis 
or the anti-realists choose to belie¥s 
Whatever their theories, the &™ 
writers, as Guerard says in the passaF 
I have quoted, lways crea) 


ha 
conse of & 
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swallow Communist assertions that 
ealous Catholics are simply Fascists 
ind anti-Semites. This legend played a 
nefarious role in Cardinal Mindszenty’s 
shel That’s why it is good that the 
nan who undertook to clear up the 
matter is a Jew. 

Bela Fabian is in many 
well qualified for this job. He knows 
Mindszenty, he knows Hungary, he 
snows Russia, and he knows also, from 
his own experiences, police methods, 
ails, and concentration camps. Dur- 
ing the first World War, he was a 
prisoner of war in Turkestan and 
Siberia. In 1918, after escaping from 
aptivity, he lived in Leningrad and 
viinessed the most turbulent epoch of 
the Russian revolution. In 1919, he was 
hack in Hungary and jailed under Bela 
Kun’s short-lived Communist dictator- 
ship. Throughout the period between 
oth World Wars, he was a leader and 


respects 


small Hungarian Inde- 
yendent Democratic Party. During the 
man occupation the Nazis arrested 
nand sent him to Auschwitz, where 


leputy of the 


‘ulously escaped death in a 
Later he was in the 





oncentration camps of Oranienburg, 
Sachsenhausen, and Ohrdruf. He cer- 
tainly knows the facts of life under 


totalitarian rule 

Being acquainted with most of the 
ramatis 
number of 


yersonae, having access to a 


vitnesses who now live in 
well as to documents 
thy smuggled out of Hungary, he was 
| upport his with vast 


migration a 





case 


reader will probably approach a 
linal Mindszenty with two 
First, 
kind of a man was the Cardinal? 
Second, was 


for which h¢ 


ain questions on his mind. 





he guilty of the crimes 
was indicted, and if not, 
ow did they make him confess? 

The personality of the Cardinal 
merges clearly from the book. He 
a a devoted, one could say, a fanatic 
atholic. And politically, he was very 
nservative. There is no doubt that 
€ was a royalist, a legitimist. He 
ought that the restoration of an 


the victims Austrian-Hungarian monarchy was the 
y of fictionf§ *st solution of the problem of Central 


ber of neu 
hasten t 


fiurope. He had opposéd Horthy be- 
og‘cuse he considered him an usurper 


-d means 4a place which rightfully belonged to 


me last ommé Hapsburg prince. His 


follow ht 


; of Conra 
» the eme 


regards @ ant fighter against Fascism. 
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sympathies 
vere with political trends which were 
4 *ctionary not only in the sense in 
which the Communists use the word. 

Yet, he was not a Fascist but a mili- 
And this 
sound so paradoxical to 
several years ago, enthusi- 
welcomed Catholic priests, 
‘tons and bishops into various Peo- 
Fronts against the Nazis. The 
of the matter is that the totali- 
1 ideologies and practices of our 


hould not 
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racial theories of Nazism, and called 
anti-Semitism “the basest tool of Nazi 
propaganda—a tool which seeks to 
undermine the very foundations of 
Christian civilization.” 

This was not an academic gesture. 
Mindszenty not only was not an anti- 
Semite but he fought against anti- 
Semitism, and that part of his activities 
is especially well documented in Bela 
Fabian‘s book. 

HE VIOLENTLY attacked the local 
Arrow-Cross leaders because of their 
Jew-baiting; he expelled them, in a dra- 
inatic incident in 1935, from a church 
procession; he declared, in a public meet- 
ing in 1937, that a comparison of Adolf 
Hitler to a local Jew was an insult—to 
the Jew. That was, of course, before the 
Nazi occupation. But in 1941, when 
German troops were already in the 
country, Mindszenty, still a parish priest 
at that time, went to Budapest to ask 
the Premier to intervene against the 
extermination of the Jews in neighbor- 
ing Croatia. In 1941, when the exter- 


The Case for Cardinal Mindszenty 


CARDINAL MINDSZENTY. THE STORY OF A MODERN MARTYR. By 


Bela Fabian. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1949. 207 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by PETER MEYER 
HIS IS THE STORY OF A CATHOLIC MARTYR. And it is written 


by a Jew. I mention this circumstance because we often encounter 
as much anti-Catholic prejudice in some Jewish circles as anti- 
Jewish prejudice in certain Catholic groups. Just as there are many 
Catholics who believe the claims of Nazi propaganda that most of the 
Jews are Communists, so there are more than enough Jews inclined to 


mination of Jews started in Hungary, 
Mindszenty was the Bishop of Vezprem. 
In this function, he not only hid scores 
of Jews in the cellars of his residence, 
but also organized, through Msgr. Bela 
Varga, a large-scale campaign to save 
as many Jews as possible and hide them 
away in monasteries, and Catholic 
homes. Small wonder that the Nazis 
finally put him to jail. 


x ; 2 


WE SEE THAT MINDSZENTY was 
a man of conservative ideas but of high 
moral integrity and strong character. 
Under the Communists, he continued 
his opposition to the totalitarian regime, 
on the same grounds and with the same 
courage and resolution. He knew well 
what awaited him. But he refused to 
compromise and refused to leave the 
country although he could have done 
so easily. Many incidents point to the 
conclusion that his am! ‘ion was to be- 
come a martvr. 

Finally he was jailed and after sev- 
eral weeks, he appeared at the public 
trial as a shadow of himself, and con- 
fessed his guilt. It is true that one part 
of his confession was simply the admis- 
sion of his opposition to the Communist 
regime and of the monarchist views he 
had never tried to hide before. It is also 
true that he might have said more at 
the trial than was published or broad- 
casted: Mr. Fabian makes the point that 
the broadcast transmissions of his de- 
positions were always suddenly inter- 
rupted by the commentator in the most 
interesting passages. 


Conflict Over Slavery 
— And Liberty Today 


FETTERED FREEDOM—‘Civil Liberties and the Slavery Controversy, 
1830-60”. By Russell B. Nye. Michigan State College Press. 272 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by ROGER BALDWIN 


the rights of Communists that the country has been through such 


Pe nents TRUMAN recently said of the present state of turmoil over 


periods before and has recovered and will do so again. If 


evidence 


were needed, this careful research into the conflict over slavery in the 


vears before the Civil War supplies it. 


researches covering that struggle no 
one has before tied it to the single 
theme of its effect on civil liberties. 
If one takes comfort in the fact that a 
previous period was worse than the 
present, this should be a source of satis- 
faction. Nothing in the loyalty purges, 
Un-American activities or the hysteria 
raised by the cold war compares with 
the savage assaults on the civil rights 
of abolitionists from 1830 on. 

Young professor Nye, who made his 
mark with a 1945 Pulitzer Prize in 
biography by writing the life of the 
historian George Bancroft, was moved 
to write this book by a conversation 
with his grandfather, a volunteer in 
the Civil War. The jacket tells us that 
the old gentleman replied to the query 
as to why he joined the Union army 
by saying: “To guarantee freedom for 
everybody, for the slave, for myself 
and for you.” That seemed a large 
order, and Dr. Nye was plagued to find 
the answer. He says in his conclusion 
that the net effect of the slavery strug- 
gle was “to gain for abolition a body 
of supporters who thought less of the 
wrongs of the slave than of the rights 
of the white man, a fact that explains 
the contention of Lincoln and Seward 
that the Republican party was founded 
to protect white men, not black.” 

Dr. Nye denies that it is the aim of 
his study to “draw parallels between 
the treatment of civil liberties in the 
period of anti-slavery agitation and 
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So far as I am aware, in all the 








the present: obviously, however, paral- 
lels do exist.” They certainly do. They 
reveal both the capacity of the Amer- 
ican people to rise to intolerant excite- 
ment and at the same time their in- 
herent faith in the principles of civil 
rights for everybody — opponents in- 
cluded. If Gallup polls are to be be- 
lieved, a majority of Americans today 
do not support either outlawry or any 
special restrictions on any propaganda, 
Communists included. Amid _ similar 
excitement in the period 1830-60, pub- 
lic opinion came around eventually, 
except of course in the South, to free- 
dom for abolitionist propaganda. But 
the road to it was littered with the 
wreckage of abolitionist presses, the 
corpses and maimed bodies of aboli- 
tionist leaders, riots, floggings, burn- 
ings, mob violence and the more con- 
sidered repressions of law. 

As a piece of painstaking historical 
research in the best Ph.D. style, replete 
with footnote authorities, Dr. Nye’s 
study is a scholarly contribution to 
civil liberties literature. But it is far 
from dull. The stuff of which it is 
made is in itself colorfully dramatic, 
highlighted not only by the sense of a 
vast gathering conflict but by the flam- 
ng personalities of men and women 
in the North and West, and some in the 
South, who, despite all obstacles and 
vituperation refused to compromise 
their principles. As Dr. Nye shows, the 
struggle against slavery was won not 
nly for the black man, so far as it 
has been won, but for new vitality in 
the common liberties of the American 
people. 


. Which he 


Still, there remains the fact that he 
“confessed” some overt acts which 
clearly could not have happened. He 
spoke, for instance, of a mecting of his 
emissary, Kozi-Horvath, with Archduke 
Otto in France in a time when Kozi- 
Horvath was demonstrably in Hungary. 
This 1s the Budapest parallel to the 
famous Moscow trial confession about 
a meeting in a Copenhagen hotel which 
did not exist. The GPU, preparing the 
confessions, always makes these stupid 
mistakes. .. 

And last, not least, Mindszenty did 
not use the tribune of the courtroom 
for denouncing the regime as he cer- 
tainly would have done, if he were the 
same man as before his arrest. 

What was the reason? What made him 
confess? Koestler’s explanation from 
“Darkness at Noon” obviously does not 
apply here. There were not—and never 
had been — ties of common loyalty be- 
tween the man in the dock and his ac- 
cusers. Even fear for the relatives is not 
the explanation. The Cardinal certainly 
loved his aged mother but he would not 
have relinquished, because of her, what 
he felt to be his most sacred duty. 


THE ONLY EXPLANATION is that 
the body and soul of the prisoner suc- 
cumbed to a combination of physical 
torture, drugs, and psychological treat- 
ment. Mr, Fabian brings some support- 
ing evidence for it: the deposition of a 
former police officer who witnessed the 
first interrogation in which the Cardinal 


was kept standing and questioned with- 
out interruption for 82 hours. The wit- 
ness says that finally Mindszenty col- 
lapsed and was administered pills, after 
broke down and signed the 
confession. Also, his written confessions, 
published by the government in fac- 
simile, are full of spelling mistakes the 
Cardinal would never make if he were 
in full use of his faculties. And, most 
eloquent of the circumstantial evidence 
are the two photographs of the Car- 
linal, reproduced on the cover of Mr. 
Fabian’s book. One was tak¢ 
arrest, the other one in the courtroom, 
and the contrast speaks for itself. 


n before his 


Still, in the opinion of this writer, Mr. 
Fabian’s explantion, although basically 
sound, is not complete and does not 
answer all possible questions. It is easy 
to understand that one can break the 
resistance of a prisoner and make him 
sign a confession; but what holds him 
under the spell during a_ prolonged 
public trial without even one interrup- 
tion? It would be very much worth 
while to start a research project, and to 
investigate, with the help of expert doc- 
tors, psychologists, criminologists, his- 
torians, and escaped victims of GPU 
jails, the recurring problem: why do 
they confess? 

Mr. Fabian’s Book does not pretend 
to answer all questions. It is not a doc- 
umentary investigation. It is rather a 
description of the situation, a portrait of 
a personality, and last not least, a tes- 
timony of a friend and co-fighter against 
totalitarian tyranny, which is only more 
valuable because it comes from a man 
with such a different background, 





Coming 


Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr.: The 
Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
by Ralph L. Rusk. 

C. Hartley Grattan: Domestic 
Monners of the Americans by 
Frances Trollope. 

Boris Shub: The Country of the 
Blind by George S. Counts and 
Nucia Lodge. 

W. S. Woytinsky: Controlling 
Factors in Economic Develop- 
ment by Harold G. Moulton. 
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THE BOOK INDUSTRY. A Report of the Publie Library Inquiry. By Wil- 
liam Miller. The Columbia University Press. 156 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by JAMES T. FARRELL 


HE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION of culture and the structures of the 

cultural industry in America are a wide-open field for research. There 

is an insufficient consciousness of what is happening economically, 
socially, structurally in American culture, even on the part of many who 
have power and control in these fields. This situation is serious. The 
problems involved in creating a democratic culture, and in achieving an 
effective condition for the healthy expression of diversified opinions, call 
for more knowledge and increased consciousness of change. | 


However, it must be added that in 
recent years, attention has been fo- 
cussed on these aspects of culture. 
Various studies have appeared. In- 
vestigators and researchers have turned 
their attention to these areas. Some of 
these investigators have been inad- 
equate, and they have studied and ob- 
served with too little understanding, 
but even so, they have at least been 
able to begin assembling the facts, and 
to contribute an increased awareness 
of what is happening in the organiza- 
tion of culture and distribution of 
cultural products in our time. 

A very recent study in this field is 
The Book Industry, by William Miller. 
This is A Report of the Public Library 
Inquiry, which was made possible by 
a grant of $200,000 of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York to the Social 
Science Research Council. These studie 
are being carried out under the direc 
tion of Dr. Robert D. Leigh, a political 


scientist and the former president 
Bennington College. And I might add 
my own opinion that if the othe 
tudies in this project are as intelligent 
as Mr. Mille: the project will n t 
certainly justify the expenditure of the 


allotted fund 

Mr. Miller’s study is aptly character 
ized on the jacket as “A survey of the 
changing nature of American publish- 
study, Mr. 
Miller has applied more common sense 


ing.” And in making his 


and iess hocus-pocus and pretentious- 
ness than have some researchers in the 
field of cultural media. His survey is 
clear and it takes into account the 
various complicated sides of the book 
industry. He has weighed his facts 
critically, and he has not allowed him- 
self to be taken in by public relations 
and special pleading claims, especially 
those made by spokesmen for the Book 
Ciubs. He deals with the nature of the 
publishing business, the editorial en- 
vironment of the industry, the ques- 
tion of cost of manufacture and oper- 
ation, the situation in distribution, and 
in related matters 

The report is fair and straightfor- 
ward. It reveals in an unpolemical 
way that publishers have not seen 
their own problems with sufficient 
clarity, and that they have allowed 
themselves, more and more, to go along 
with the commercializing and best 
seller tendencies of the day. The most 
illuminating section of his report deals 
with the system of distribution. Here, 
Mr. Miller collects and evaluates what 
Statistics he is able to gather, and his 
observations lead clearly to the con- 
clusion that the inadequacy of the 
system of book distribution most clear- 
ly reveals the relative weakness of the 
book business in present day American 
economy. “It is,” he states, “a truism 
that where few books are displayed, 
few are sold ...” And in a number of 
“poor book cities,” this is especially 
the case. For instance, he gives a table 
of poor book cities. It is headed by 
Kansas City, Mo., where there are two 
book stores. He lists the twenty lead- 
ing book cities. New York is first with 
333 stores. Seattle is twentieth, with 
26 stores. Also, he states: “In the 
United States today there are probably 
no more than fifty bookstores (inde- 





f = 
James T. Farrell’s latest book is 
“The Road Between.” 

= J, 


pendent bookstores, units of chains, 
and book sections of department stores) 
which stock from three thousand up to 
twenty-five thousand adult backlist 
titles and three thousand to five thou- 
sand new titles each year, including 
technical and professional books. Per- 
haps 200 additional stores stock two 
thousand to three thousand current 
titles and about 1,000 adult backlist 
items, among which hobby and self- 
help books are most numerous.” Well 
stocked bookstores must be relatively 
rare and few because of the financial 
and technical problems involved in 
distribution. Along with his intelligent 
comment on book markets and the 
system of book distribution, he dis- 
cusses the question of the rural book 
market. This has been largely un- 
touched by the general trade pub- 
lishers. 

HERE, I STRESS THE QUESTION 
if distribution because the utterly in 
idequate system of book distribution 
in America involve problems which 
o’ beyond the question of the indi- 
vidual capacities of publishers. Basi- 
cally, the problem of distribution in- 
volves capital and the cultural level of 
the country. On the one hand, the 
capital is not available for the organ 
ization of a fully adequate system of 
distribution. Publishers have made 
mistakes, and so have book store own- 


ew Attitudes for Publishers 


ers in the matter of expanding book 
outlets, but even the most egregious 
mistakes are secondary to the question 
of capital. 

The possibilities for the finding of 
capital necessary for the establishment 
of a more adequate system of dis- 
tributing books, is related to the prob- 
lem of raising the cultural level of 
America as a whole. Mr. Miller seems 
aware of this point. Thus, he writes: 
“In many countries less enlightened 
than the United States the book market 
is thinner and poorer; in others, more 
modest than America in claims to 
education and culture, the reverse is 
true. American publishers and book 
sellers sometimes speak with wonder 
and envy of Denmark, Finland, Ice- 
land, New Zealand, of Czechoslovakia, 
where prewar per capita book buying 
is said to have been much larger than 
it is here. Lack of free libraries and 
inexpensive Magazines may be a factor; 
studies of prewar social and economic 
structures in these countries probably 
would disclose other reasons. As for 
America, I take it as a reflection on 
the general level of culture more than 
on the book industry that Adolph 
Kroch, who runs a distinguished book 
store (with three branches) in Chicago 
and a book section in a department 
store in Detroit, recently invested his 
savings in real estate because he could 
not find locations where new book 
stores attempting to sell the whole 
range of trade books might prosper.” 


ik * * 


MR. MILLER OBSERVES that pub 
lishers have inclined more and more, 
in the face of competition, to go along 
with the best seller idea, and that, at 
present, some of them have made deals 
with Hollywood that have a culturally 
menacing character. It is here, that 
publishers and book sellers have made 
mistakes, and have lost much valuable 
time and wasted priceless energy. I 
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EMOTION TRANQUILITY 


low grey clouds stampede into 
quicktime of wind 
rising and smell of damp dust 
plunk the barometer 
what does it why 


storm moving over 
a shutter slams 
cowers in a @orner 
at his retreating tail and 
nobody knows much of 


the typewriter clatters 
all day I have thought of you 
thought of the yellow dress you 
wore that night 
that then bimp-bimp 


the jeeps 
bounce along in green puddles 
whores stand outside the gate holding 
their skirts tight over their rumps 

. the sun singes eyelids and 


the typewriter clatters 
remember how we danced on the hilltop 
saw our souls clear 
underline that again 
how we laughed and cried 

and how we 


heat settles back 

shade limps away 
burnt blue of sky 
little creature surveys creation 


where does it 


a coconut 
a cat 
a dog yipes 
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might suggest this by alluding ty 4, 
advertising policies of publishers. Yo, 
and more, book ads are tending tg be 
come like many other commercial aq 
and many opportunities to use i 
vertisements as means of cultural ef, 
cation have been lost. The same q. 
servation could be made Concerning 
the public relations policies of tan 
publishers. Briefly, the publishers tha: 
been, on the whole, too slow in seeing 
that they need to engage in cultuy 
propaganda, and to try and contrite 
in helping to establish better inform, 
processes of cultural education jp 
America. Needless to say, this is , 
task which goes far beyond the scopa 
and-means of the publishing industr 
but, at the same time, it could eagjly 
be shown that publishers have no 
thought sufficiently about the role they 
might play in striving to bring about 
a rise in the cultural level of the 
country as a whole. 

The publishers have been more 
less of an enclave, largely catering to 
limited market. On the whole, the 
customers have consisted of the mor 
aware and alert sections of the popule. 
tion. But now, we live in a time when 
everything is changing. The book bus: 
ness feels the pressure of change ant 
is itself reflecting these changes. But 
it has been slow to rise to an adequate 
consciousness of what is happening #€ 
and to try and grow constructively an 
progressively with the times. Mr. Mill 
states: 


“Among highbrows, trade publish- h 
ers are commonly looked upon as §C 
bustmessmen trafficking in book jf 
among lowbrows, as book ’ 
business. Most publishers are re- 


hot th 


signed to being damned in bot 
camps; they know they can often d 

best with serious works by promot- 

ing them as merchandise, that they 
can maximize profits on some mer- 
chandise by treating it as serious 
work.” 

we ux « 

THE AUTHOR GOES on to comment} 
on the needs of publishers to depend p 
on subsidiary markets, and to put ouig? 
standardized formula books of the best 
seller variety. Tendencies like this 
reduce the independence of publishers, 
even though they may increase profits, 
at least temporarily. There are many 
reasons which would support the argu- 
ment that the health of the book bus! 
ness is related to the cultural level o 
the country. Special libraries such @ 
the Modern Library have shown the 
plausibility of this assertion. The e% 
perience of the New American Library 
for World Literature (formerly Pengws 
books) also further suggest the plausi- 
bility of my assertion. More generally 
let me say that there has been muci 
too much rationalization about t 
book business, and that more careful 
detailed and all-sided thoughtfulnes 
is called for. Mr. Miller begins hs 
report with these words: “It is not tru 
that the American book publishing 
industry is chronically sicker than oth 
industries, but it is often written abou 
as if it were.” He adds that it has # 4 
ready outlived “generations of mourn 
ers.” I agree with this statement. M: 
Miller’s report does not belie it. Th 
report does touch on problems faci, 
the publishing business and it is to 
recommended to all who are interesté# 
in these problems. These problems, 
turn, relate to the problems of ft§ 
expression in our time. 

In the future, in these columas anf 
elsewhere, I hope to return to this @ 
cussion. Intelligence, frankness 




















objectivity and ideas are needed IK, 


these matters rather than bellyact® D 
' 





and feeble rationalizations. And #2 
minds must be brought to bear on thes 
problems. The publishing business * b} 
far from dead. Awaiting it is ™% 
opportunity to play a very pros | 
role in the culture of our times. 
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Mr, Milk 
sj. | KATHERINE CORNELL 
n ay | OPENS IN “THAT LADY” 
ook: | AT THE MARTIN BECK 
sina At the Martin Beck Theatre 
a re _ 
‘» hoth | Sttharine Cornell presents and 
caustic first play since 
yee . and Cleopatra” in 1947- 
— 3. “That Lady,” a dramatization 
hat they Kate O'Brien of her own 
me méet- E novel, “For One Sweet Grape.” 
serious J In the play Miss Cornell portrays 
the Princess of Eboli, who lived 
n Spain from 1540 to 1592 and, 
a cespite a patch worn over one eye 
» comment throughout her adult life, is re- 
to depen¢§ puted by historians to have been 
to put outs one of the most fabulous women 
xf the best that perio 
like this _, peatured in her support is 
publishers, §' venry Daniell as King Philip II. 
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the distinguished British stace star, 
Kermit Bloomgarten’s production 
of the Lillian Hellman’s adaptation at the Fulton Theatre. 
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Star of ‘‘Montserrat”’ 


GALA CONCERT ARRANGED 
FOR WORTHY CAUSE 





returns to 


NEW BOB HOPE COMEDY AT PARAMOUNT 


“THE GREAT LOVER” 


| STARS BOB HOPE 


| Lover,” 
| Fleming 
| Young, 


AND RHONDA FLEMING 

Bob Hope is at the New York | 
Paramount Theatre in his latest } 
Paramount “The Great 
which co-stars Rhonda | 

and features Roland 
Roland Culver and Rich- 
ard Lyon. 


comedy, 


Lover-boy Bob plays chaperone 
to a group of Boy Foresters, who 


are returning to the United States 
aboard a luxury liner from a 
bicycle tour through France. I 


| though his charges keep a close 


| 


e 


Recognizing the urgency to do | 
its part in helping the govern- 
ment of Israel to settle the con- 
stant flow of immigrants to the 
new state, the Maghilev Bodols k | 
Fellowship under the tireless ef- 
forts of its honorary chairlady, | 
Mme. Betty Shone, has arranged | 
a gala concert and dance to b 
held at the Claridge Hotel on | 
Saturday, Nov. 26, at 9:30 p. m 

A colorful variety of artists 
will participate, among whom 


will be Dora Bashore, Soprano i 
Yiddish and Russian songs; 
Bashore at the piano. 


Sasha Lionoff, 


Accordianist. 
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netzoff, Basso; Aaron Pressman 
at the piano. Micha Michon 
| Baritone. Brocha Tungeman (just 
arrived from Israel), Palestinian | 
Dances; Aaron Pressman at the | 
piano. Ludmilla Kiro, Ballet | 
Dances; Aaron Pressman at the 
piano. Semion Karavieff, Folk | 
Dances; Aaron Pressman at the| 
piano. Max Wellerson, Pianist. 


watch on him, Hope manages to 
find time for romance and also 
to get mixed up in a murder. 


Complementing “The Great Lov- 


er,” the in-person show features 
Cc laude Thornhill and his Or- 
chestrz featuring Nancy Clayton 


and Rus s McIntyre; Red Buttons, 


writen s bright new comedy 
star: The Acromaniacs and Sarah 
se og as an extra added at- 


traction. 


| At Speaenyen Paramount 





Frederic March heads the cast in 
Paramount's “Christopher 


Columbus.” 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
tre parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Phone SPring 7-8260. New 
Leader Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N. Y.C. 














| been Spain in the twentieth century 
| ation is lost by the loose grip of the playwright. 


| and sharp gun fire, six characters slump in death; but, 
all, 








On 


By Joseph T. Shipley 








HERE IS as gripping an idea, in Montserrat, as a melodrama, or 
a tragedy, might desire. (Montserrat, from the French of Em- 


manuel Roblés by Lillian Hellman. Kermit Bloom- 
garden and Gilbert Miller. At the Fulton Theatre.) The commander 
holds a man, an idealist. who knows where the leader of the 
rebellion is hiding. Six innocent strangers are brought in, haphazard, 


from the street. If, within an hour, the idealist does not reveal the 


Presented by 


leader’s whereabouts, these six innocent persons will be shot. The 
situation is tremendous.—So tremendous, unfortunately, that the rest 
is anticlimax. The tension grows less, not greater, as one by one 


the innocents are shot. The hesitancy of the idealist, his wondering 
whether he is right in sacrificing six persons for a dream of lberty, 
is moving. The varied victims, cringing, protesting, or brave, are 
interesting studies. But the play is as a dying candle. And the last 
words—when the cynical priest, allied with the military, asks if 
the idealist has repented, and a fellow officer snarls “Of what?!”— 
are like the candle’s final flicker, instead of the required lift of a 
flamed torch. 

The idealist is the Spanish officer Montserrat; the rebel leader is 
| Semen Bolivar. This is Venezuela, in 1812. It might equally have 
. But the poignancy of the situ- 
A long introduction 
makes heavy and irrelevant mockery of an officer less “cultured” 
than his tormentors. (Some one should tell the director of the play 
that, even in 1812, a chess game always begins by moving a white 
piece first.) The play has a heavy beginning, and a sagging end. 

The performances are effective, especially of Emlyn Williams 
as Izquiredo, who orders the ordeal, and of William Redfield as 
the wondering, wavering, yet always idealistic Montserrat. The six 
innocent victims are varied and effective portraits. To roll of drum 
saddest of 
after setting a superb situation, the play itself slumps to its close. 
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William Faulkner, the writing 
fury of the South, has ripped 
ar hate and wah violence 
with his sleeves rolled up! 
Jnspived by Faulkners fire, director 
Clarence Brown has made his finest 
picture from this thrilling theme f 
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What Welfare State? 


NO MANY TEARS have been shed over the 
arrival of the “welfare state,” we have 
taken the trouble to inspect this newborn 





babe—somehow, we don’t seem to have been 
around when it came. Assuming that a “wel 
fare state” presupposes an abundance of good 
accomplished for the people’s welfare, we 
leafed through the record of the Eighty-first 
Congress. We found 

Social and Welfare Legislation. A bill to ex- 
pand the social security program and increase 
its benefits passed the House in October, but 
still pends in the Senate Finance Committee 
A bill to increase and extend unemployment 
compensation pends in the House Ways and 
Means Committee. National health insurance 
was disapproved; while bills to improve and 
add to existing medical facilities pend in vari- 
ous House and Senate committees. A proposed 
Department of National Welfare was disap- 
proved 

Housing. Congress passed a low-rent housin 
and slum clearance bill which guarantees 
trickle of new housing, and failed to enact 
legislation to encourage private construction o 
low-cost housii or to pro\ ide RFC financi 
ol pretabricated housin It would seem, there 
fore, that the “welfare tale wants neithe 
much public no much private housin 

Natural Resources. The perennial St. Lav 
rence waterway project again fatled to flee Con 
tideland oil res¢ 


‘re ional pigeon! ri€ murces 


remain a sub-marine curiosity; and the pri 


posed Columbia Valley Authority merely pré 
vides liberal agitators with fine Congressiona 
quotation If electrific: is a goal of th 
“welfare state,” we can ly announce th 
it has not been full 

Economic Stabilization. Authority 
speculation on commodity exchange 
tinued power to control consume! . 
credit still pends. On the other hand, govern- 
ment interference in the affairs of trade unio 
in accordance with the Taft-Hartley Act, wa 
in effect reaffirmed. Thus, our amazing “wel- 
fare state” permits free rein to enemies like 
grain speculators and simultaneously §strait- 
jackets its supposed darling, labor 

Civil Rights. Here, one would suppose, the 
“welfare state” would have reached its apogee 
by now, surely, every American should be 
free as a Wall Street banker. But the Eighty- 
first Congress failed to pass bills on a perma- 
nent civil rights commission, against lynchins 
against the polltax, for an FEPC, or even fo: 
home rule for Washington. 

Perhaps we don’t fully appreciate the subtl 
meaning of recent attacks on “statism”—we 
admit our impoverished understanding ot 
semantics. Hence our untutored mind, sur- 
veying the pluses and minuses we have noted, 
is still puzzled enough to ask: Whose welfare 
state are they grumbling about? 





— Where the News Ends 








O WIN WESTERN GERMANY firmly and 

definitely as an integral part of Western 

Europe is, or should be, the main objec- 
tive of American foreign policy on that conti- 
nent today. The American-Anglo-French agree- 
ments concluded in Washington last April, 
which paved the way for establishment of the 
Bonn republic, represented 
a case of too little and too 
late. 

The recent conference of 
Acheson, Bevin and Schu- 
man in Paris was a clear 
indication that the necessity 
of modification is recognized. 
There can be no halfway 
house between treating Ger- 
rany as a colony to be ex- 
ploited and accepting it as 
an equal partner in the new non-Communist 








Europe. 

The spirit and methods of the Western occu- 
pation regime have changed greatly for the 
better. Cancellation and relaxation of some 
negative and destructionist policies, together 
with the large inflow of ERP funds and the 
creation of a stable currency, helped to bring 
about a striking improvement in every-day 
living conditions, especially in food supply. 


HOWEVER, THERE IS NO CAUSE for com- 
placency, especially when the Soviet Union is 
passing over to a more active and positive 
German policy which may not stop short of 
offering back to Germany part of the territory 
which was handed over to Polish administration 
after the war. There is still far too much inter- 
ference with economic decisions which, until 
a wider federation of Western Europe is estab- 
lished, should be in the hands of the elected 
German government. 

There is still far too much tearing down with 
one hand what is built up with another. A 
glaring example is the continued dismantling 
of non-military factories. The price of German 
export coal is arbitrarily set by a foreign body, 
the Coal Control; and Germans estimate that 
they have lost several hundred millions of 
dollars because this price has been set arti- 
ficiallv low 


There are still severe restrictions on the steel. 





VERDICT 


1 


An admitted former Klansman today was 
of a charge ol flogg ng while 
Loud applause greeted the ver- 


item 


It’s not the flogging that haunts us, 
Or the coward behind the mask. 
It’s not the fact that a jury 
Has failed in its solemn task. 


It’s not the easy acquittal 

That lingers and fretfully gnaws. 
It’s not the deed or the verdict, 

It’s the sound of that loud applause. 


WELCOME 


Nation Welcomes 100,000th D.P. — News- 


; , 
paper headline. 


Out with the latch string. 
The welcome mat. 

Wave them a greeting 
And doff your hat. 


But say, while the band 
Strikes up a tune: 
None too many, 
And none too soon. 


Richard Armour. 











Germany Must Be Won. 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


synthetic chemicals, shipbuilding and other jy 
dustries—although overcrowded Western Ger. 
many will face a tremendously difficult proy 
lem in earning enough dollars and othe: foreigy 
currency to pay for essential foodstuffs and yay 
materials when American subsidies no longer 
cover the gap between exports and imports, 

Worst of all, perhaps, there is still an ap 
palling misunderstanding of German realities 
On the black day when Soviet detonation g 
the atomic bomb was announced, a letter pub- 
lished in the New York Times praised the 
Morgenthau Plan on the ground that this would 
have eliminated Germany’s war potential. As 
if that were a serious problem when Germany 
is partitioned, disarmed and bled white, while 
the Soviet empire, committed to a tremendoys 
armaments program, hangs threateningly ove! 
Europe and Asia alike! 

There is indeed a danger in connection with 
Germany. But it is not the danger that Ger 
many might stealthily rearm and fall o 
Western Europe. The danger is that through 
some kind of Stalin-Hitler pact Germany might 
fall into the power of an unholy alliance of 
Communists, ex-Nazis and militarists. 

There is one way, and only one way to banish 
this specter, which would undo everything for 
which the United States has worked in Europ 
since the illusion of peaceful cooperation with 
the Soviet Union has disappeared. This is to 
accept the West German regime as a full 
fledged partner in the European community 
without haggling, equivocation and half-hearted 
partial concessions. Whether or not this will 
take place in a reasonably early future will be 
the acid test for the intelligence, farsightedness 
and instinct for self-preservation of the three 
chief Western powers. 


MEANWHILE, we have an admirable semi- 
nar on Germany, about as good a political guide 
to that country in short compass as I have seen. 
This is Germany: Key to Peace in Europe, by 
Karl Brandt (Claremont, California; $2.%). 
This contains in book form a series of lectures 
which Dr. Brandt, already known to readers of 
The New Leader through his vigorous exposuleé 
of some of the abuses of American occupation 
policy, recently delivered at Claremont College 

The author, who left Germany as an ant} 
Nazi political refugee in 1933, has spent some 
time in that country since the end of the wat 
He gives a very lucid picture of German ec 
nomic and financial development and recom 
mends that the Western powers take the fol 
lowing four steps without equivocation: 


1—Unilaterally declare peace with the West 
German Republic. 
2—Grant economic sovereignty to the West 
German Republic 
3—Give the West German Republic the right 
of full membership in the Organization fo 
European Economic Cooperation. 

4—Concede the West German Republic the 
right to establish official diplomatic ane 
consular representation in foreign cour 
ries. 

Dr. Brandt is a strong advocate of integrat 
ing Germany into the general structure 
Western Europe. He points out the advantag® 
of Franco-German economic cooperation (and 
some progress in this direction seems to be ? 
prospect) and suggests that while an imeé 
pendent German army would be undesirable 
a German contingent in a West European arm 
would add a good deal to the security not om 
of West Germany but of other European cow 
tries. One only hopes the author is not sg 
optimistic when he writes: “Never before in t 
world’s bloody history have the opportuni®® 
for uniting and reconciling the peoples} 
Europe been as great as they are today.” @ 
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